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IDEXTIFICATIOX  OF  MOOXFY^S  PORTRAIT 
OF  A  ZANZIBAR  ARAB 

By  Erxest  S.  Dodge 

In  1918,  Mrs.  William  McMullen  gave  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Salem  an  oil  portrait  of  a  rather  handsome 
Aral)  by  Fdward  Clooney.  This  ])ortrait  is  the  first  entry 
in  the  Portraits  of  Ship7nasters  and  Merchants  in  the  Pea¬ 
body  Museum  of  Salem  by  Walter  Muir  Whitehill  (Pea¬ 
body  Museum,  1939).  It  is  one  of  two  identical  paintings 
by  Mooney;  the  other  hangs  in  New  York  City  Hall.  The 
Arab  has  ahvays  been  identified  as  Ahmet  ben  Haman 
and  an  account  of  the  portrait  was  published  in  1909  in 
The  Century  Magazine,  Volume  LXXIX,  page  935. 

In  the  Museum  account  it  states  that  Ahmet  ben  Haman 
went  to  the  assistance  of  U.  S.  S.  Peacock  in  the  Zanzibar 
sloop-of-war  Sidtanee  when  Peacock  was  being  attacked 
by  piratical  natives  near  the  Arabian  Coast.  It  goes  on 
to  say  that  in  1840  he  sailed  for  New  York  on  the  Sultanee 
bringing  gifts  to  President  Van  Buren  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Imam  of  Muscat.  The  New  York  Common 
Council  voted  $500.  to  have  a  portrait  likeness  of  this 
picturesque  Arabian  emissary  painted  and  Fdward 
!Mooney  was  selected  as  the  artist. 

It  is  now  evident  that,  not  only  has  the  wrong  name 
been  given  to  the  portrait,  but  that  two  entirely  different 
men  have  been  confused.  Recent  correspondence  with  Sir 
John  Gray,  The  High  Court,  Zanzibar,  reveals  that  the 
Arab  whose  portrait  was  painted  was,  in  reality,  Ahmed 
bin  Nooman  bin  ^luhsin  el  Kaabi  el  Bahrani,  who  was  a 
very  important  man  in  Zanzibar  and  private  secretary  of 
Seyvid  Said  bin  Sultan.  He  served  as  an  envoy  for  Said 
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bin  Sultan  to  various  countries  in  Europe  and  to  the 
United  States  and  died  in  the  year  1286  of  the  Hijra  or 
1870  A.  D.  Information  from  Sir  John  Gray  states  that 
there  is  extant  in  Zanzibar,  Ahmed  bin  Xooman’s  account 
book  which  extends  from  1840  to  1854,  and  records  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  entered  into  by  him  on  behalf  of  Said 
bin  Sultan.  These  include  receipts  and  expenditures  on 
a  voyage  undertaken  by  Ahmed  bin  Xooman  from  Zanzi¬ 
bar  to  Xew  York  in  1840,  in  the  Sultan’s  man-of-war, 
El  Sultanee.  The  captain  of  El  SuUanee,  at  the  time 
that  vessel  went  to  the  assistance  of  U.  S.  S,  PeacocTc  off 
the  Arabian  coast  was  Hammet  bin  Soliman  who  was  an 
entirely  different  person  from  Ahmed  bin  Xooman.  In 
“Early  Connections  Between  the  United  States  and  East 
Africa”  an  article  by  Sir  John  Gray  which  appeared  in 
Tanganyika  Notes  and  Records  for  December  1946,  num¬ 
ber  22,  pages  55  to  86  (page  65)  the  man  in  question  is 
referred  to  as  Ahmed  bin  ^aaman,  principal  emissary  of 
Seyyid  Said,  and  a  Persian.  Here,  it  is  stated,  “Accord¬ 
ing  to  Burton  he  was  knowu  latterly  by  the  name  of 
Wajhayn,  or  ‘Two  Faces.’  Hammerton  reported  in  1855, 
that  he  was  ‘ill  paid  and  not  trustworthy  ...  a  man  of 
dangerous  character — ^given  to  falsehood  and  double  deal¬ 
ing  and  always  asking  for  one  thing  and  another,  but  the 
Imam  understands  him.’  Ahmed  bin  Xaaman  was  pro¬ 
foundly  impressed  by  what  he  saw  in  America.  After  his 
return  Hammerton  complained  that  he  was  anti-British 
and  ‘led  all  hands  to  believe  that  we  are  a  very  inferior 
people  to  Americans.’  and  had  become  the  leader  of  ‘the 
American  party’  in  Zanzibar.” 

By  curious  coincidence  Mr.  Herman  Eilts,  U.  S.  Consul 
at  Aden  in  the  Yeman  and  a  student  of  Arabic  and  Arab 
history,  arrived  at  the  Museum  shortly  after  my  exchange 
of  letters  with  Sir  John  Gray.  He  states  that  Ahmed  bin 
Xooman  was  a  very  important  man  in  Zanzibar  and 
^Muscat  in  the  middle  nineteenth  century  and  is  well 
known  in  that  r^ion  historically.  According  to  Eilts, 
however,  the  correct  transliteration  of  the  name  should  be 
’Ahmed  bin  Xauman  bin  ^[uhsin  al-K‘abi  al-Bahraini. 
This  man  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  papers  and  cor- 
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respondenee  of  Richard  Palmer  Waters,  now  in  the  Pea¬ 
body  Museum  of  Salem,  who  was  the  first  U.  S.  Consul 
at  Zanzibar,  1836-1845.  For  a  long  time.  Waters  seems 
not  to  have  gotten  the  name  correctly  and  refers  to  him 
during  the  early  years  of  his  Zanzibar  sojourn  as  “Ahmet 
bill  Aman.”  In  his  later  references,  however,  he  calls 
him  “Ahmed  bin  Xaman”  which  is  close  to  the  spelling 
Gray  uses  in  his  article.  Xauman  is  the  correct  transli¬ 
teration  of  this  Arabic  name,  but  Eilts  suggests  that  it  is 
possible,  however,  that  Sir  John  Gray’s  form  of  Xooman 
may  well  be  a  local  dialectical  variation.  In  any  case,  the 
name  is  not  Haman  which  means  bathroom  and  is  not  a 
name  given  to  any  Arabic  family.  It  seems  obvious  that 
Ahmed  bin  Xooman  and  the  captain  of  the  El  Sultanee, 
Hammet  bin  Soliman,  two  entirely  different  people,  may 
have  been  confused. 
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A  Return  of  men  Inlisted  for  His  Majestys  Service  for  a  tottal 
Reduction  of  Canada  April  14  -  1760 


Names  of 
Fathers  of  Sons 

Mens  Names  MTiere  MTiere  Age  under  age  & 

born  Resident  masters  of  Ser¬ 

vants 


Jesse  Morril 
Dani  Cole 
Benj*  Foster 

Tho*  Peabody 

Richard  Pearl 

EliphletHard  (sic) 

Ebenez’’  Peabody 
John  Carlton 
Peter  Eimball 

Joseph  Mulliken 

Danl  Runnels 

Richard  Curtis 
Thom’  Spofford 

Moses  Ba5’ley 
Nathan  Tyler 
David  Sherwin 


Andover 

Boxford 

Ditto 

Boxford 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bradford 

Bradford 

Boxford 

Bradford 

Ditto 

Boxford 

Bradford 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Boxford 

Andover 

Marblehead  Boxford 
Boxford  Boxford 

Bradford 

Rowley 

Boxford 

N  Salem 

Rowley 

Boxford 

28 

20  Path’  Sa”  Cole 

20  Ditto  Benj“ 
Foster 

19  Mother  wid  Kath 
Peabody 

20  Fath’’  Richard 
Pearl 

19  Ditto  Eliphlet 
Hardy 

17  Mas'  John  Adams 

28 

20  Fath'  Joseph 
Kimball 

20  Fath'  Cap*  Benj” 
Mulliken 

17  Master  Richard 
Kimball 

27 

17  Gran.Fath' 

Zebadiah  Foster 

24 

24 

24 


(Mustered  between  March  10  and  April  5,  1760. 
Errors  Excepted  p'  Jon*”  Foster  Worcester 


“A  True  Copy 
May  25,  1760”) 
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Robert  L.  Geayce 

In  keeping  with  modern  .trends,  any  overview  of  wood¬ 
lands  for  the  first  time  necessitates,  as  basic  knowledge, 
an  understanding  of  how  the  trees  in  a  definite  locale  fit 
together.  In  this  way  one  cannot  be  adjudged  as  “not 
seeing  the  forest  because  of  .the  trees,”  since  former  in¬ 
terests  of  local  residents  were  mostly  just  an  inventory 
of  species  present.  It  is  true,  too,  that  only  this  approach 
to  the  subject  .through  plant  sociology  enables  one  to  know 
what  is  happening  in  an  area  in  the  long  run  and  grasp 
the  over-all  picture  throughout  time — which  is  the  basis 
for  conservation  knowledge.  A  tree  doesn’t  grow  just 
anywhere  haphazardly.  Each  tree  is  a  member  of  a 
forest  community  and  has  a  definite  role  to  play  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  trees  present. 

A  study  of  Cape  Ann’s  forests  reveals  that  it  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  segment  of  what  is  called  the  northern  hardwood 
forest  in  the  .transitional  zone  of  Eastern  Xorth  America. 
Of  secondary  interest  are  southern  members  of  the  more 
northern  Canadian  zone  and  penetrants  this  far  north  of 
the  southern  Carolinian  zone.  It  has  then  a  natural  mix¬ 
ture  of  types  existing  in  recognizable  blocks,  although  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  effacing  of  the  original  forest  mass  by 
the  work  of  settlers  over  three  centuries.  Concerning  the 
relationship  of  the  northern  hardwood  forest  to  its  sub¬ 
strate,  it  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  local  distribution  that 
it  occurs  in  its  purest  phases  atop  the  morainic  soils, 
whereas  that  indica,tor  of  the  southern  element  the  white 
oak  is  almost  entirely  allocated  to  the  less  elevated  and 
more  fertile  ordinary  till. 

The  mature  primeval  forest  of  the  northern  hardwoods 
is  composed  of  three  outstanding  dominants:  hemlock, 
beech,  and  siigar  maple.  An  intermediate  species  of  this 
technically  termed  climax  forest  is  the  yellow  birch. 
Usually  associating  with  these  westward  is  the  American 
linden.  Tilia,  americana,  although  I  have  never  found  it  on 
Cape  Ann. 
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The  hemlook  is  one  of  our  most  impressive  conifers  and 
the  tree  of  most  ancient  lineage.  It  still  occurs  in  pure 
stands  scattered  the  extent  of  the  Cape,  but  has  suffered 
extreme  depredation.  A  visit  to  such  a  grove  of  hemlocks 
of  this  species,  which  can  easily  reach  five  hundred  years 
of  age,  always  seemed  like  a  special  experience.  Xo 
memory  of  childhood  is  more  vivid  than  the  recollection 
of  explorations  to  the  rock  crevice  of  “Devil’s  Den”  and 
near-.by  “Spruce  Hut”  (erroneously  named),  where  in  the 
middle  of  summer  the  temperature  is  five  to  ten  degrees 
cooler  than  the  open  fields  at  midday.  Ultimately  the 
hemlock  is  the  tree  which  surplaces  the  red  maple  in  the 
swamps.  Liking  moist  acid  soil  and  slopes  holding  or 
draining  cold  air,  stands  of  hemlock  often  are  found  on 
the  edges  and  up  the  sides  of  the  terminal  moraines,  fol¬ 
lowing  their  extent  as  they  dam  up  a  wet  depression,  as 
at  Raccoon  Ledge  bordering  Briar  Swamp  in  Rockport. 
Being  shallow-rooted  it  is  not  so  resistant  to  winds  as  the 
oaks,  maples,  and  ashes.  The  hurricanes  recorded  in  1938 
and  1942  overturned  many  of  the  trees  on  the  side  of 
Mt.  Ann.  Where  the  hemlock  grows  in  mixed  associations 
with  other  trees,  an  accompanying  understory  is  often 
found  to  be  the  mountain  laurel,  whose  glossy  evergreen 
leaves  and  profuse  clusters  of  pink  and  Avhite  wheel¬ 
shaped  blossoms  make  it  the  most  decorative  of  our  na¬ 
tive  shrubs.  Ravenswood  Park  contains  many  examples 
of  the  hemlock  and  the  mountain  laurel  in  their  most 
undisturbed  condition.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  park  I 
discovered  the  only  Cape  station  I  know  of  the  American 


Only  young-age  stands  of  the  beech  may  still  be  found. 
Xonetheless,  walking  through  such  a  tract  one  senses  the 
beauty  of  the  unspoiled  broad-leaved  forests  in  their 
northern  aspect  as  they  used  to  be.  The  beech  grove  is 
a  realm  of  smooth  gray  trunks  topped  by  a  canopy  of  saw¬ 
toothed  leaves  so  interlaced  as  not  to  admit  light  enough 
for  a  thriving  herbaceous  ground  carpet.  Remnants  of 
what  was  once  the  dominant  cover  of  Cape  Ann  may  l>e 
seen  almost  everywhere,  including  such  ifiaces  as  Beech 
Grove  Cemeterv  and  Beech  Plain  in  Rockuort,  which  took 
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their  name  from  this  species,  although  the  latter  is  now 
mostly  agricultural  fields.  Forest  fires  and  woodlot  cut¬ 
ting  destroyed  most  of  the  best  cover  remote  from  settle¬ 
ment.  The  thin  bark  of  the  beech  is  particularly  suscep¬ 
tible  to  surface  fire  damage,  which  makes  ugly  wounds 
that  girdle  and  eventually  kill  the  trees.  The  beech  is 
a  tree  of  the  uplands  and  well-drained  sites,  which  locally 
are  often  very  rocky  with  glacial  detritus.  The  autumn 
Sunday  afternoon  stroll  to  gather  beechnuts,  which  are 
]>roduced  liberally  only  every  three  or  four  years,  is  a  lost 
jiastime. 

The  sugar  maple,  which  to  us  on  the  Cape  should  per¬ 
haps  be  known  by  the  synonyms  of  rock  maple  or  hard 
maple,  never  grows  here  in  pure  stands  as  does  the  “sugar 
bush”  of  U2>&tate  Vermont.  It  exists  scattered  throughout 
on  moderately  dry  sites  and  reaches  fair  size  and  good 
proportions.  Its  bright  golden  leaves  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  light  up  the  forest,  in  contrast  to  the  darker  hues  of 
the  oaks  and  beeches. 

The  yellow  birch  is  quite  common,  large  mature  trees 
being  interspersed  in  woodlands  of  varying  composition. 
Since  like  other  birches  it  is  good  fuel  wood,  much  of  it 
has  long  since  felt  the  bite  of  the  axe.  Longest-lived  of 
the  birches,  often  attaining  an  age  of  150  years,  its  tat¬ 
tered,  saffron  bark  is  less  picturesque  than  the  paper  birch 
of  the  north  country. 

Designated  as  sub-climax  trees — those  that  precede  the 
mature  dominants  of  the  northern  hardwood  forest  in  the 
succession  of  plant  life — are  two  outstanding  members  of 
the  forest,  and  among  the  most  common,  the  white  pine 
and  red  oak.  To  gaze  across  from  the  west  bank  of  Cape 
Pond  to  the  blue-green  band  atop  the  ridge  on  the  far 
shore  will  help  one  grasp  the  splendor  of  this  eastern  pine. 
Its  green  is  a  softer  shade  than  the  olive  of  the  pitch  pines 
or  the  almost  black  tones  of  the  distant  hemlocks.  From 
any  good  lookout  on  Dogtown  Common,  the  veins  and 
patches  of  green  amid  the  browns  and  grays  of  the  broad- 
leaves  in  winter  attest  to  its  continued  abundance.  Often 
seventy-five  feet  high,  wolf  trees  over  one  hundred  feet 
make  this  our  tallest  tree.  A  destructive  crovm  fire  a  few 
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years  ago  almost  totally  eliminated  the  pines  about  the 
West  Gloucester  Railway  Station.  The  advent  of  diesel- 
driven  locomotives  now  under  way  will  eliminate  one 
major  cause  of  fire.  This,  our  only  five-needled  pine,  was 
one  of  the  most  valuable  conifers  of  early  settlers,  who 
used  it  in  furniture  making,  for  the  wide  boards  of  floor¬ 
ing  in  their  houses,  and  as  masts  for  their  ships.  Requir¬ 
ing  seventy  years  to  reach  saw  log  size,  such  uses  for  local 
trees  are  no  longer  justified  because  of  their  comparative 
scarcity  and  our  small  area.  When  in  mixed  association 
with  other  trees,  the  white  pine  is  found  most  frequently 
with  the  red  oak,  the  tallest  of  our  three  oaks,  reaching 
eighty  feet.  If  in  competition,  the  red  oak  thrives  better 
than  the  white  pine  on  the  driest  locations.  In  scrub  form 
red  oak  (with  some  black  and  white  oaks)  grows  about  the 
Cape’s  granite  quarries,  an  area  once  totally  deforested  and 
many  times  burned  over.  A  few  great  old  trees,  large  and 
spreading  enough  to  satisfy  a  druid,  still  flourish.  There 
is  one  such  magmificent  example  on  the  main  street  of 
Annisquam  Village,  and  many  of  good  size  compose  part 
of  the  forests  of  the  Southern  Woods  in  Rockport  and  the 
West  Gloucester  woods. 

The  tree  that  pioneers  on  wet  locations  and  eventually 
forms  thick  groves  is  the  red  maple.  Brilliant  in  autumn 
and  suffusing  swampy  woods  in  spring  with  coral-pink 
blossoms  that  appear  before  the  leaves,  it  attracts  one  as 
a  very  beautiful  tree.  The  nature  of  the  Cape’s  terrain, 
with  glacial  damming  of  normal  water  outlets,  provides 
ideal  conditions  in  many  places  for  its  grow'th.  At  present 
it  is  just  beginning  to  develop  and  form  forest  land  on 
the  marshy  reaches  of  the  upper  Alewife  Basin  and 
Beaver  Dam.  One  may  expect  that  in  time  it  will  re¬ 
place  the  blueberry  bushes  of  Briar  Swamp — a  process  al¬ 
ready  under  way.  A  close-set  natural  planting  still  exists 
on  dank  ground  seasonally  flooded  in  the  vanishing  woods 
of  East  Gloucester. 

The  red  maple  persists  as  drier  places  develop  until  a 
not  uncommon  forest  called  a  mixed  forest  sub-climax  type 
emerges,  which  consists  of  all  the  above-mentioned  species 
with  this  maple  and  two  other  wet-tolerant  trees,  the 
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black  birch  and  black  ash.  Closely  associated  with  these, 
its  roots  often  in  water  for  long  periods,  is  the  black  gum, 
or  tupelo.  Being  fruit-bearing,  these  alligator-barked 
trees  with  their  layered  branches  are  favorite  fall  resorts 
for  flocks  of  migrating  robins  and  waxwings.  At  Magnolia, 
in  the  mainland  forest — a  richer  area  than  the  island 
section — are  several  good-sized  hop  hornbeams.  In  the 
same  general  location  may  occur  the  American  hornbeam, 
Carpinus  caroUniana.  Calvin  Pool,  in  Leonard’s  Pigeon 
Cove  and  Yicinity,  listed  it  for  Rockport,  although  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  it.  TJnderstory  shrubs  in  such  a 
woodland  may  be  the  striped  maple,  sassafras,  witch  hazel, 
the  alternate-leaved  dogwood,  and  the  four  viburnums. 
The  buttonbush  and  clethra,  favoring  more  open  situations 
such  as  streamsides  and  edges  of  ponds,  are  the  early  shrub 
associates  of  the  red  maple.  Speckled  alder,  elderberry, 
and  winterberrv  (the  last  known  locally  as  redberry)  are 
found  along  brooks  and  in  the  marshy  swales.  The 
American  elm  is  only  doubtfully  a  wild  species  with  us. 
In  the  West  Gloucester  woods  I  have  seen  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  tree  which  appeared  to  be  in  a  natural  setting. 

Dry  ground,  varying  from  the  abandoned  cabbage  or 
potato  fields  and  parched  upland  cow  pastures  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  stony  aridity  of  ground  moraines  or  sandy  wastes 
behind  beaches,  produces  among  its  first  trees  the  pitch 
pine,  ground  juniper,  red  cedar  and  gray  birch.  Dog- 
town  Common  is  covered,  not  only  by  grasses  and  blue¬ 
berry  bushes,  but  also  by  spreading  ground  junipers  and 
that  erect  cylindrical  spire  the  red  cedar.  Spaced  like 
sentinels,  the  cedars  actually  appear  to  be  marching  like 
an  invading  army  across  the  windswept  heath,  making  it 
less  barren  yearly.  Areas  where  the  grass  is  burned  often 
become  planted  by  the  birds  with  pin  cherry.  Here,  too, 
the  gray  birch  has  emerged  from  the  surrounding  forest 
and  is  encroaching  rapidly.  Such  a  conspicuous  land¬ 
mark  as  Whale’s  Jaw  will,  at  the  present  rate  of  plant 
succession,  be  screened  by  trees  in  two  decades.  It  seems 
ironic  that  the  age-old  charm  of  Dogtown  will  disappear 
because  of  the  protection  given  its  vegetation.  Browsing 
cattle  have  helped  stem  the  advance  and  have  left  un- 
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touched  the  stark  cedars  which  are  so  necessary  a  part 
of  the  scene. 

Historically,  the  gray  birch  has  played  the  role  of  sup- 
plyiiig  fuel  wood,  and  it  is  still  cut  on  a  very  small  scale  for 
indoor  fireplaces.  So  common  a  tree  in  our  abandoned  out¬ 
lying  fields,  it  is  appropriately  called  “pasture  birch”  and 
often  grows  in  clumps  seldom  reaching  more  than  thirty 
feet  in  height.  More  than  other  trees  it  harbors  the  plant 
aphids  which  suck  the  juices  from  the  leaves  and  exist  by 
the  billions.  Walking  through  a  birch  wood  of  young  trees 
in  late  summer,  one  can  be  covered  from  head  to  foot  by 
these  prolific  green  insects.  Great  swarms  of  aphids  are 
sometimes  blown  about  the  streets  and  houses,  and  even 
into  the  middle  of  the  city  of  Gloucester.  Such  “storms” 
excite  sufficient  interest  to  be  publicized  in  the  Gloucester 
Daily  Times.  Of  late  our  gray  birches  have  turned  brown, 
as  though  fire-scorched,  victims  of  a  leaf-mining  insect 
which  has  attacked  the  tree  throughout  its  whole  range 
in  the  Xortheast. 

The  pitch  pine,  our  only  other  native  pine,  appears  in¬ 
termixed  with  the  gray  birch  as  a  pioneer  plant.  Once 
gaining  a  foothold,  it  often  remains  established  for  many 
years  on  impoverished  soil  that  takes  centuries  to  furnish 
the  humus  necessary  for  the  dominants  of  the  northern 
hardwood  forest.  The  pitch  pine  groves  of  Cape  Ann  are 
among  its  attractive  features,  but  are  not  so  vast  and 
conspicuous  as  at  the  other  Massachusetts  cape  to  the 
soutL  Pitch  pines  cloak  the  south  side  of  Pool  Hill, 
Rockport,  and  stretch  intermittently  to  Cape  Pond  via  the 
glacial  esker  of  Lamb  Bank.  A  forest  fire  in  1947,  and 
subsequent  rejieat  burnings  destroyed  the  closed  canopy 
and  needle  litter  of  this  tract,  making  light  enough  for 
a  ground  cover  of  poison  ivy,  bayberrv,  sheep  laurel,  sweet 
fern  and  blueberry  bushes,  as  well  as  gray  birch  and  new 
pine  seedlings.  Xo  longer  is  Third  Pines,  a  section  of 
this  mass,  the  favorite  June  picnic  spot  for  local  school 
children  as  in  the  days  of  my  parents.  Fire-damaged  trees 
are  pock-marked  and  highly  infested  with  such  beetles 
as  the  ribbed  pine  borer.  On  the  high  ground  behind  the 
salt  marshes  of  Cape  Hedge  Beach  and  Long  Beach,  this 
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scraggly  pine  thrived  for  long  unmolested,  forming  an 
artistic  backdrop  for  the  sparkling  waves  and  white  sands. 
Since  the  close  of  World  War  II,  it  has  been  invaded  here 
by  summer  cottages  and  housing  developments.  It  has 
been  spared  from  overcutting  because  of  its  shade  value 
from  summer  sun  when  breezes  are  offshore,  and,  esthe- 
tically,  because  it  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  scene  and 
adds  to  property  values.  The  pitch  pine  is  a  good  sand 
binder,  as  has  been  proved  on  Cajie  Cod.  Along  with  the 
introduced  Scotch  pine,  it  grows  in  places  behind  the 
dunes  of  Coffin’s  Beach. 

Among  our  most  beautiful  shrubs  worthy  of  special 
mention  and  rivals  in  interest  locally  of  the  mountain 
laurel  are  the  shadblows.  They  are  at  their  best  on  the 
moors  of  Bass  Rocks,  Avhich  perhaps  were  always  quite 
treeless.  In  spring,  at  the  time  the  alewives  used  to  run 
upstream,  billowy  masses  of  white  like  drifts  of  snow 
(an  inescapable  comparison!)  blanket  the  interstices  of 
the  rounded  ledges  which  meander  for  miles  just  back 
up  from  the  blue  of  the  open  sea.  Viewed  from  a  height, 
they  make  a  spectacular  show,  comparable  to  the  blossom¬ 
ing  almond  trees  of  Iberian  shores  or  the  apple  orchards 
of  a  Xew  England  fann.  The  sweet  fruits  of  this  shrub, 
formerly  the  fare  of  the  extinct  passenger  pigeon — which 
is  known  to  have  visited  the  Ca]>e  in  large  flocks  in  sum¬ 
mer — have  named  it  also  the  jiigeon  plum.  Increased 
settlement  and  plant  succession  somewhat  mar  the  effect 
today. 

Other  Cape  trees  may  be  thought  of  as  strangers  from 
the  adjacent  vegetation  units  to  the  north  or  south.  Cape 
Ann  is  a  southern  outpost  for  such  a  more  boreal  form  as 
the  canoe,  or  paper,  birch,  which  is  surprisingly  common 
and  widespread.  Less  abundant  are  the  trembling  and 
lai'ge-toothed  aspens  which  replace  the  gray  birch  as  a 
pioneer  plant  in  the  north  woods.  Among  the  conifers, 
the  black  and  white  spruces,  balsam  fir.  tamarack,  arbor 
vitae,  and  jack  and  red  pines  never  became  established. 
However,  Cape  Ann  is  the  most  southern  coastal  location 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  the  red  spruce,  which  else¬ 
where  is  in  the  interior  on  higher  elevations.  The  fate 
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of  this  tree  on  the  Cape  is  rather  sad.  Once  good-sized 
specimens  could  be  found  in  our  woods,  especially  beyond 
the  eastern  ridge  above  Cape  Pond.  In  the  1890’s,  when 
many  more  paths  intersected  our  woodlands  and  gangs 
such  as  the  Triangle  Gang  of  juvenile  delinquents  had 
hideouts  in  rocky  moraines  in  the  Southern  Woods,  the 
tops  of  the  spruces  were  cut  and  sold  at  Christmastime. 
Two  deformed  specimens  about  forty  feet  high  survive 
as  a  remnant  and  reminder  of  what  once  must  have  been 
a  good-sized  plot.  As  late  as  five  years  ago  I  saw  three 
old  decapitated  veterans  still  bearing  cones.  These  have 
tottered,  so  that  today  only  two  saplings  less  than  fifteen 
feet  in  height  remain.  Even  these  have  their  leaders  and 
branches  attacked  by  the  spruce  aphid  gall.  The  moun¬ 
tain  holly,  a  shrub  of  the  northern  element,  I  have  seen  at 
the  edge  of  Briar  Swamp. 

More  abundant  than  the  island  of  Canadian  zone  species 
are  the  advanced  penetrants  and  detached  units  of  the 
central  hardwood  forest.  Its  outstanding  dominant, 
the  white  oak,  is  scattered  individually  throughout  much 
of  our  mixed  woodlands.  Accompanying  it  locally 
from  the  same  soui’ce  are  the  black  oak,  and  two  hick¬ 
ories:  the  pignut  and  the  shagbark.  Strangely,  and  quite 
anomalous,  there  exists  about  Phillips  Avenue  toward 
Andrews  Point,  Pigeon  Cove,  a  greater  proportion  of  these 
trees  than  northern  hardwoods.  Hardly  would  one  expect 
a  suitable  location  for  such  a  forest  type  where  wintry 
winds  from  the  oj)en  Atlantic  and  Ipswich  Bay  blast  the 
coast.  One  is  led  to  theorize  and  wonder  if  perhaps  the 
sweet  acorns  of  the  white  oak  and  edible  nuts  of  the 
hickories  were  brought  by  Indians  during  their  summer 
encampments  and  planted  by  chance.  Finding,  though, 
that  the  black  oak  with  its  bitter  acorn  here  reaches  its 
maximum  abundance,  one  concludes  that  this  is  a  t'vqiical 
example  of  an  enclave.  The  most  famous  southern  plant 
bringing  renown  to  Cape  Ann  is  the  sweet  bay,  or  swamp 
magnolia.  Attempts  to  account  for  its  presence  in  Mag¬ 
nolia  woods  are  equally  baffling.  It  is  in  Eastern  Horth 
America  the  counterpart  of  the  Lusitanian  element  in  the 
botany  of  Ireland  and  southern  England — such  plants  ex- 
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plained  sometimes  as  relicts  of  a  former  more  luxuriant 
preglacial  forest.  So  the  magnolia’s  sweet-scented  starry 
blossoms  twinkling  throughout  the  summer  in  a  strange 
woods  are  analogous  in  our  sylva  to  the  strawberry  tree 
which  skirts  the  shores  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  and 
doesn’t  appear  again  until  the  Mediterranean  region. 
With  us  the  magnolia  is  only  a  shrub;  in  the  southern 
states  it  reaches  tree  proportions.  We  may  trust  that, 
being  in  Eavenswood  Park,  it  has  a  safe  haven  from  those 
who  would  transplant  it  to  the  inhospitable  soils  of  their 
home  gardens,  where  it  invariably  dies  after  a  few  .years, 
as  did  the  rhodora  of  the  island  Cape. 

Xo  review  of  our  forests  would  be  quite  complete  with¬ 
out  a  checkup  on  the  curiosity  items  contained  in  almost 
everv  woods.  The  black  birch  of  the  split  erratic  boulder 
off  the  west  side  of  the  main  road  between  Gloucester  and 
Kockport  is  in  healthy  condition.  Unlike  the  sketch  in 
Xathaniel  S.  Shaler’s  The  Geology  of  Cape  Ann,  Massa- 
chneetis,  it  is  toda.v  surrounded  by  an  advanced  mixed 
forest  growth.  Another  such  birch  grows  from  a  rocky 
crack  on  the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  Along  the 
path  connecting  the  southwest  side  of  Cape  Pond  with 
AVitham  Street  is  a  sugar  maple  whose  first  major  limb  is 
connected  like  a  bar  with  another  tree  of  the  same  species, 
giving  the  effect  of  a  Siamese  twin.  Finall.v,  the  two  na¬ 
turalized  American  elms  atop  Pigeon  Hill — the  letter-H 
trees  to  the  Pigeon  Covers — appearing  from  Bearskin 
Xeck  like  a  dromedarv,  have  so  far  withstood  hurricanes, 
northeasters,  and  the  Dutch  elm  disease. 

It  may  be  seen,  then,  that  the  real  interest  in  Cape 
Ann’s  forests  should  lie  in  the  example  it  provides  in  a 
small  area  of  three  adjacent  life  zones.  So  far,  most  of 
the  settlement  is  still  on  the  periphery,  although  encroach¬ 
ments  into  the  interior  are  steadil.v  increasing.  The  forest 
mass  is  diminishing.  The  remnant  of  our  forests  is 
needed  now,  in  a  time  of  increasing  population  pressure, 
as  a  source  for  unorganized  recreation  and  relaxation — 
a  place  for  the  mature  adult  to  walk  and  receive  creative 
inspiration  away  from  the  noise  and  crowds,  an  out-of- 
door  laboratory  for  the  students  of  nature,  be  they  school 
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children,  scouts,  or  adults,  to  observe  and  study  the  living 
things  which  here  make  their  home.  Protected  areas 
which  already  exist  should  be  more  activeh*  maintained 
and  supj)orted,  and,  if  necessary,  by  public  funds.  We 
may  always  expect  some  samples  of  Cape  Ann  forests  left 
in  such  refuges  and  sanctuaries  as  Ravenswood  Park, 
Rafe’s  Chasm  Woods  and  Mt.  Ann  Reservation  of  The 
Trustees  of  Public  Reservations,  the  Babson  bird  sanc¬ 
tuary  and  reservation,  and  the  public  watershed  land. 

For  the  nature  student  I  have  appended  a  list  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  of  Cape  Ann  noticed  up  to  the  winter  of 
1952,  the  nomenclature  that  of  the  just  published  Eighth 
Centennial  Edition  of  Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany. 


SYSTEMATIC  LIST  OF  NATIVE 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

American  Yew — Taxus  canadensis  Marsh. 

Eastern  Hemlock — Tsuga  canadensis  (L.)  Carr. 

Red  Spruce — Picea  ruhens  Sarg. 

White  Pine — Finns  Strohus  L. 

Pitch  Pine — Finns  rigida  Mill. 

Ground  Juniper — Juniper  ns-  communis  L.  var.  depressa 
Pursh 

Red  Cedar — Juniperus  virginiana  L. 

Willows — Salix  ap. 

Quaking  Aspen — Popidns  trenndoides  Michx. 
Large-toothed  Aspen — Popnlus  grandidentaia  Michx. 
Bayberry — Myrica  jyensylvanica  Loisel. 

Sweet  Fern — Comptonia  peregrina  (L.)  Coult. 

Shagbark  Hickory — Carya  ovata  (Mill.)  K.  Koch 
Pignut  Hickory — Carya  glabra  (Mill.)  Sweet 
Hop  Hornbeam;  Ironwood — Ostrya  virginiana  (Mill.)  K. 
Koch 
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Black  Birch — Betula  lenta  L, 

Yellow  Birch — Betula  lutea  Michx. 

Gray  Birch — Betula  populifolia  Marsh. 

Paper  Birch — Betula  papyrifera  Marsh. 

Speckled  Alder — Alnus  rugosa  (Du  Roi)  Spreng. 
American  Beech — Fagus  grandifolia  Ehrh. 

White  Oak — Quercus  alha  L. 

Red  Oak — Quercus  rubra  L. 

Black  Oak — Quercus  velutina  Lam. 

American  Elm — Ulmus  ameHcana  L. 

Sweet  Bay  Magnolia — Magnolia  virginiana  L. 

White  Sassafras — Sassafras  alhidum  (Xutt.)  Xees 
Witch  Hazel — Hammamelis  virginiana  L. 

Black  Chokeberry — Pyrus  melanocarpa  (Michx.)  Willd. 
Shadbush;  Pigeonberry — Amelanchier  canadensis  (L.) 

Medic.  Amelanchier  laevis  Wieg. 

Hawthorns — Crataegus  L. 

Brambles — Ruhus  L.  sp. 

Roses — Rosa  L.  sp. 

Bird  Cherry;  Fire  Cherry — Prunus  pensylvanica  L. 
Black  Cherry ;  Rum  Cherry — Prunus  serotina  Ehrh. 
Chokecherry — Prunus  virginiana  L. 

Staghorn  Sumac — Rhus  typhina  L. 

Dwarf  Sumac — Rhus  copallina  L.  var.  latifolia  Engler 
Poison  Sumac — Rhus  vernix  L. 

Poison  Ivy — Rhus  radicans  L. 

Black  Alder;  Winterberry — Ilex  verticillata  (L.)  Gray 
Mountain  Holly — Xemojmnthus  muxronata  (L.)  Trel. 
Striped  Maple — Acer  pensylvanicum  L. 

Sugar  staple ;  Rock  Maple — Acer  saccharum  Marsh. 

Red  !^[aple — Acer  ruhrum  L. 

Tupelo;  Black  Gum — Nyssa  sylvatica  Marsh. 

Pagoda  Dogivood — Cornus  alternifolia  L. 

Sweet  Pepper  Bush — Clethra  alni folia  L. 
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Mountain  Laurel — Kahnia  latifolia  L. 

Sheep  Laurel ;  Lambkill — Kalmia  angusHfolia  L. 
Huckleberries — Gaylussacia  HBK  sp. 

Blueberries — Vaccinium  L.  sp. 

White  Ash — Fraxinus  americana  L. 

Black  Ash — Fraxinus  nigra  Marsh. 

Buttonbush — Cephalanthm  occidentalis  L. 

Hobblebush — Viburnum  alnifolium  Marsh. 

Withered — Viburnum  cassin aides  L. 

Arrowwood — Viburnum  recognitum  Fern. 

Dockmaekie;  Maple-leaved  Viburnum — Viburnum  aceri- 
folium  L. 

Common  Elder — Samhucus  canadensis  L. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Beverly  Public  Library 


FROM  SOCIAL  LIBRARY  TO  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
A  CEXTURY  OF  LIBRARY  DEVELOPMEA^T  IN 
BEVERLY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


By  Robert  W.  Lovett 

The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Beverly,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  will  celebrate  its  one  hundredth  anniversary  in  1955. 
If  the  life  span  of  the  Social  Library  which  it  replaced 
is  also  taken  into  account,  this  year  (1952)  marks  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  of  library  service  in  the  town. 
Neither  of  these  libraries  was  the  earliest  such  institution 
in  Massachusetts,  nor  yet  the  latest,  and  it  is  perhaps 
their  typical  nature,  together  with  the  survival  of  an  un¬ 
broken  series  of  records,  which  make  their  story  worth 
telling.^  The  background  of  library  development  in  New 
England  is  well  portrayed  in  Shera’s  Foundation  of  th-e 
Public  Library,  but  there  is  room  for  studies  of  individual 
libraries."  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  period 
of  transition  from  social  library  to  public  library,  and  to 
the  early  years  of  the  latter.  The  story  will  not  be  car¬ 
ried  in  detail  beyond  1894,  for  it  was  during  that  year 
that  Beverly  became  a  city,  and  the  Library,  having  taken 
stock  of  the  progress  it  had  made,  can  be  said  to  have 
come  of  age. 

In  1802,  Beverly,  just  across  a  tidal  river  from  its  rival, 
Salem,  was  a  flourishing  seaport.  Although  some  of  its 

1  The  minute  books  of  both  the  Social  Library  (eontain- 
infr  also  lists  of  shareholders  and  the  treasurer’s  accounts  from 
1836  to  1855)  and  the  Public  Library  have  been  preserved  by 
the  latter  institution.  A  Subscription  Book  and  two  charjjing 
books,  in  which  the  volumes  are  identified  by  number  only,  as 
well  as  a  small  collection  of  early  bills,  reports,  and  letters, 
all  relating'  to  the  Public  Library,  have  survived.  Eight  small 
account  books,  showing  collections  of  assessments  for  the  Social 
Library  between  1816  and  1832,  are  preserved  in  a  slip  case, 
with  the  1805  printed  catalog  of  that  Library. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Miss  Marjorie  H.  Stanton.  Libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Beverly  Public  Library,  and  Miss  Alice  G.  Lapham, 
Historian  of  the  Beverly  Historical  Society,  for  many  helpful 
suggestions. 

2  Jesse  H.  Shera,  Foundations  of  the  Public  Library,  the 
Origins  of  the  Public  Library  ilovement  in  Xeic  England,  1629- 
ISoo.  The  L’niversity  of  Chicago  Press,  1949. 
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wealthy  merchants  had  already  begim  to  migrate  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  only  twenty  miles  distant,  many  men  of  substance 
and  energy  remained.  One  of  these,  at  that  time  the 
town’s  rising  young  druggist,  reminisced  about  this  period 
between  the  wars  when,  some  fifty  years  later,  he  retired, 
full  of  honors.  His  testimony  is  of  particular  interest, 
for  Robert  Rantoul  took  an  active  part  in  the  Social 
Library,  as  indeed  he  did  in  most  aspects  of  the  life  of 
the  town.  In  his  reminiscences,  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  only  in  part,  and  from  which  we  will  have  occasion 
to  quote  again,  he  wrote : 

Beverly  partook  of  this  general  prosperity.  There  were 
several  merchants  who  were  engaged  in  foreign  commerce, 
and  prosecuted  the  business  with  enterprise  and  with  success. 
The  cod  fishery  was  carried  on  with  greater  activity  and  with 
larger  profits,  than  at  any  time  before.  There  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  population  and  a  rise  in  the  value  of  land.  This 
state  of  things  continued  for  about  ten  j'ears  after  I  began, 
and  enabled  me  to  prosecute  my  business  with  success  and 
to  add  to  the  property  with  which  I  began.® 

The  population  of  the  towm  in  1800  was  3,881 ;  by  1810 
it  had  grown  to  4,333,  and  the  following  year  its  valua¬ 
tion  was  $822,908.66.^  Books,  as  Rantoul  recalled,  “were 
comparatively  scarce  and  dear.”  Although  the  Beverly 
men  may  not  have  realized  it,  they  were  following  a  popu¬ 
lar  trend  in  establishing  a  proprietary  library;  for  as 
Shera  points  out,  the  ten  years,  1795  to  1805,  were  the 
most  prolific  of  library  establishment.® 

There  had,  of  course,  been  books  in  Beverly  before  1802. 
George  Edward  Woodberry,  in  an  address  delivered  at 
the  dedication  of  the  present  library  building  in  1913, 
mentions  a  circulating  library  kept  by  Mr.  Perry,  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  “and  after  him  another, 

3  Manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  Beverly  Historical 
Society.  Extracts  were  printed  by  Robert  S.  Rantoul  in  Essex 
Institute  Historical  Collections,  V.  pp.  148-152,  193-196,  241  if, 
1863  ;  pp.  25  ff,  79  tf,  1864. 

4  Edwin  M.  Stone,  History  of  Beverly.  Boston,  1843,  pp. 
197-198. 

5  Shera,  op.  cit.,  p.  79. 
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kept  by  Elisha  Doggett.”®  The  Kirwan  books,  a  collec¬ 
tion  with  a  most  romantic  history,  tarried  for  a  time  in 
Beverly,  well  within  the  memory  of  the  founders  of  the 
Social  Library.  The  scientific  books  of  Dr.  Richard  Kir¬ 
wan  of  Dublin  were  captured  by  the  Ship  Pilgrim  and 
sold  at  auction  in  Beverly,  on  April  17,  1781.  The  pur¬ 
chasers  were  a  group  of  ministers  and  doctors ;  among  the 
former  were  Joseph  Willard,  of  Beverly,  chosen  that  same 
year  to  be  President  of  Harvard  College;  Manassah  Cut¬ 
ler,  of  Ipswich  and  Korthwest  Territory  fame;  John 
Prince  and  Thomas  Barnard,  of  Salem.  The  doctors  num¬ 
bered  Joshua  Fisher,  of  Beverly,  later  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Social  Library,  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke,  and 
Joseph  Orne,  both  of  Salem.  The  books  were  first  in¬ 
stalled  in  Willard’s  home,  but,  on  his  removal  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  they  were  taken  to  Salem,  in  the  care  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Prince.  There  the  property  of  the  Philosophical  Library 
Company,  as  the  group  was  called,  remained  until  the 
formation  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum  in  1810.'^ 

The  actual  formation  of  a  proprietary  library  in  Bev¬ 
erly  followed  the  pattern  established  by  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  in  its  Act  of  March  3,  1798.  During 
that  very  year,  a  new  school  was  being  constructed  in 
the  town,  and  it  was  proposed  that  a  room  be  included  for 
a  library.®  But  it  was  not  until  March  12,  1802,  that 
the  persons  interested  in  taking  shares  in  such  an  enter¬ 
prise  met  at  the  town  school  house,  Avith  Xathan  Dane, 
already  the  town’s  most  widely-known  citizen,  as  Modera¬ 
tor.  A  committee  of  five  was  chosen,  with  power  to  select 
and  purchase  books,  for  which  purpose  a  dollar  Avas  to 
be  levied  on  each  share.  In  addition  to  Dane,  the  com- 

6  Proceedings  at  the  Opening  of  the  Xeie  Lihrarg  Building 
.  .  .  Beverly,  1913,  p.  9.  IVoodberry  mentions  a  published  list  of 
Dogjfett’s  books,  numbering  four  hundred  titles,  but  this  has 
not  been  found. 

7  Harriet  S.  Tapley,  Saletn  Imprints,  1768-1825,  The  Essex 
Institute,  1927,  pp.  248-256.  The  books  AAere  merged  Avith  those 
of  an  earlier  social  library  of  Salem,  and  have  never  been 
segregated.  The  Philosophical  Library  Company  offered  to  pay 
Dr.  Kirwan  for  them,  but  he  refused,  stating  that  he  was  glad 
they  had  been  put  to  such  good  use. 

8  The  Bererig  Citizen,  January  9,  1875;  an  historical 
account  called  forth  by  the  remodeling  of  the  Town  Hall. 
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mittee  consisted  of  Joseph  McKeeu,  the  Congregational 
minister;  Joshua  Young,  the  Baptist  minister;  Dr, 
Joshua  Fisher  and  Thomas  Davis.**  In  order  to  make 
this  action  legal,  a  petition  was  presented  to  Thomas  Ban¬ 
croft,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  asking  permission  to  form  a 
society  or  bod}’  politic,  and  requesting  that  a  warrant  be 
issued  calling  a  meeting  for  April  9.  The  signers  of  the 
petition,  in  addition  to  Dane,  Fisher,  and  McKeen,  were 
Asa  Leech,  Benjamin  Lovett,  Jr.,  Robert  Eantoul,  and 
Joseph  Batchelder.  The  warrant  was  granted  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  the  meeting  on  April  9  was  duly  held.  On 
this  occasion.  Dr.  Elisha  AYhitney  was  Moderator  and 
Thomas  Stephens,  Clerk;  and  five  dollars  was  assessed  on 
each  share,  “inclusive  of  what  has  been  paid.”  On  April 
13  the  original  committee  of  five  was  asked  to  draw  up 
by-laws,  and  at  this  point  we  may  stop  to  consider  the 
founders  and  their  financial  arrangements  more  closely. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  shares,  at  five  dollars  a 
share,  were  divided  among  seventy-two  subscribers.^® 
Xathan  Dane,  prominent  lawyer,  and  Israel  Thorndike, 
successful  merchant,  each  took  twelve  shares.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  each  was  later  a  benefactor  of  Har¬ 
vard  University,  Thorndike  through  the  purchase  of  the 
Ebeling  collection  of  books  on  American  history,  and  Dane 
by  his  endowment  of  a  law  professorship.  The  names  of 
other  merchant  families,  who,  like  Thorndike,  were  to 
move  to  Boston,  are  represented  by  Joseph  Lee  (4  shares), 
.Tohn  Cabot  (3  shares),  and  Lydia  Cabot  (3  shares).  The 
colorful  Doctor  Fisher,  who  served  on  a  privateer  during 
the  Revolution,  was  the  first  President  of  the  Afassachu- 
setts  Afedical  Society,  and  also  endowed  a  Harvard  pro¬ 
fessorship,  subscribed  to  three  shares.  Some  sixty-one 
persons,  including  Robert  Rantoul,  held  one  share  each ; 
thus  the  support  of  the  new  library  was  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few. 

The  committee  on  by-laws  performed  its  duties  well. 
The  officers,  to  be  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting  the  first 

9  McKeen  and  Younp  both  left  Beverly  before  the  end  of 
the  .vear,  the  former  to  become  President  of  Bowdoin  Collefre. 

10  A  framed  share,  dated  November  2.5,  1841.  and  signed 
by  William  Crosfield,  Clerk,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  present  Library. 
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Monday  in  April,  were  to  consist  of  three  trustees  (of 
whom  the  eldest  was  to  be  chairman),  a  clerk,  and  a 
treasurer.  Among  other  duties,  the  trustees  were  to  “pre¬ 
vent  the  admission  of  improper  books,  bv  any  means  into 
the  Library.”  They  were  empowered  to  give  shares  to 
the  librarian,  to  each  minister  in  town,  and  to  the  school¬ 
master.  The  librarian  “shall  keep  an  alphabetical  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  library,  with  the  price 
of  each,  as  valued  by  the  trustees.  He  shall  attend  at 
least  one  hour  in  every  week  to  deliver  books.”  Each 
share  entitled  its  holder  to  an  octavo  volume  at  a  time, 
and  for  purposes  of  comparison,  a  folio  was  to  equal  two 
quartos,  a  quarto  to  e<]ual  two  octavos,  and  an  octavo  two 
volumes  of  lesser  fold.  The  borrowing  period  was  limited 
to  four  weeks,  with  a  fine  of  ten  cents  a  week  thereafter. 
All  books  were  to  be  returned  for  the  annual  meeting,  a 
requirement  which  persisted  into  the  early  years  of  the 
public  library.  The  Clerk  was  to  receive  ten  cents  for 
making  out  a  certificate,  and  forty  cents  for  effecting  a 
transfer.  Other  laws,  dealing  with  loss  of  or  iniury  to 
books,  differed  little  from  those  we  know  today.  These 
laws  were  adopted  at  a  meeting  on  April  15,  and  at  the 
same  time  Stephens  was  appointed  Clerk  and  Treasurer, 
and  Fisher,  Dane,  and  Davis  were  chosen  Trustees. 

There  still  remained  the  tasks  of  procuring  books,  a 
room  in  which  to  house  them,  and  a  person  to  look  after 
them.  With  the  original  assessment  of  five  dollars,  plus 
an  additional  one  of  a  dollar,  voted  in  1803,  the  Trustees 
had  $792.00  to  expend  on  books  and  the  publication  of  a 
catalog.  That  the  books  selected  followed  the  pattern  of 
other  social  libraries  of  the  time  is  evident  from  the  cata¬ 
log,  issued  in  1805.^*  Titles  representing  travel,  biogra- 

11  Latcs  and  Regulations  for  the  Social  Library  in  Beverly. 
Salem,  printed  for  .Toshua  Cushinp,  1805.  In  this  pamphlet, 
numbering  16  pages,  titles  are  arranged  alphabetically  by 
author,  with  the  number  of  volumes  and  size  indicated  for  each 
item.  The  Library’s  copy  belonged  to  Robert  Rantoul.  The 
volumes  of  the  Social  Library  which  have  survived  are  now  in 
locked  cases  on  the  second  floor  of  the  present  Library.  They 
do  not  represent  the  whole  collection,  nor  is  there  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  date  that  they  were  originally  acquired.  For  the 
content  of  the  social  libraries  of  the  time  see  Shera,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
100-114.  A  copy  of  this  catalog,  annotated  by  Thomas  Whit- 
tredge,  1828,  is  in  the  Essex  Institute. 
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phy,  history,  belles  lettres,  and  practical  arts  are  much 
in  evidence;  those  for  sermons  and  theology,  though  pres¬ 
ent,  are  not  as  numerous  as  might  be  supposed.  In  this, 
the  first  Social  Library  of  Beverly  differed  from  two 
others  established  in  Beverly  Farms,  an  outlying  district, 
but  a  few  years  later.  For  their  regulations  state  that 
“the  library  shall  contain  no  novels,  romances,  nor  plays, 
but  consist  principally  of  the  serious  productions  of  Cal- 
vinistical  divines.”*^  The  town  granted  the  Library  the 
use  of  the  spare  room  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  town  house, 
adjoining  the  grammar  school  room.^®  This  was  a  con¬ 
venient  arrangement,  allowing  the  greater  part  of  the 
monies  raised  to  be  spent  for  books.  Finally,  in  1804, 
Silas  Stickney,  teacher  of  the  grammar  school,  was  chosen 
Librarian  and  Collector.  Xo  mention  is  made  of  his 
salary,  but  a  year  later  it  was  voted  that  he  “receive  the 
same  for  his  services  as  last  year.”^'*  The  Beverly  Social 
Library  was  now  ready  to  provide  books  for  its  members 
and,  indirectly,  for  the  town. 

The  newly  formed  Library  beneflted  from  the  con¬ 
tinuous  service  of  a  few  capable  persons.  Roliert  Rantoul, 

12  Regulations  of  Reverlg  l^ieeond  ftoeial  Library.  Salem, 
printed  for  .Toshua  Cushing'.  1806.  The  books  are  listed  by  size, 
and  a  Biblical  catechism  is  included.  The  regulation  quoted 
goes  on  to  specify :  “as  Baxter.  Flavel.  Henery  tVatts.  Doddridge, 
Edwards,  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  and  the  like.”  Another  provision, 
based  on  the  livelihood  of  many  of  its  members,  was;  “a  pro¬ 
prietor  may  carry  to  sea  any  book  not  valued  at  above  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and  retain  it  till  a  week  after  his  re¬ 
turn,  provided  the  whole  time  do  not  exceed  six  months.”  The 
similarity  of  regulations  makes  it  likely  that  both  Second  and 
Tliird  Social  Libraries  were  at  Beverly  Farms,  and  one  may 
have  been  an  outgrowth  of  the  other.  Nothing  more  has  come 
to  light  on  the  Second  Social  Library,  but  the  records  of  the 
Third  (1806-1842)  are  preserved  in  the  Beverly  Farms  Branch 
Library.  The  original  subscription  was  only  three  dollars, 
assessments  were  usually  ten  cents,  and  the  librarian  received 
75c  (later  increased  to  $1.25). 

13  This  was  on  Briscoe  Hill,  where  the  present  Briscoe  or 
Junior  High  School  is. 

14  Woodberry  states  that  the  librarian  was  ijaid  ten  dollars 
a  year.  This  was  the  amount  being  paid  in  the  1830’s,  for  which 
the  treasurer’s  accounts  have  survived.  Silas  Stickney  was  the 
great-great-grandfather  of  Miss  Marjorie  H.  Stanton,  the  pres¬ 
ent  Librarian.  Since  the  rooms  were  adjoining,  it  was  natural 
for  the  school  teachers  to  serve  as  librarians.  Andrew  Peabody 
was  one  who  served  thus  from  1809  to  1813. 
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who  became  Treasurer  and  Clerk  in  1807,  served  in  that 
capacity  until  1836,  and  continued  his  interest  in  the 
Library  until  it  was  absorbed  into  the  Public  Library. 
His  influence  was  extensive,  for  of  the  librarians,  wlio 
served  for  fairly  brief  periods  of  time,  one,  Andrew  Pea¬ 
body,  was  his  brother-in-law,  and  another,  William  Endi- 
cott,  was  his  son-in-law.  His  own  son,  Robert,  Jr.,  served 
as  a  Trustee  in  1829.^®  Xathan  Dane  continued  as  a 
Trustee  until  1823  and  Rantoul  states  that  he  (Dane) 
“took  much  of  the  management  upon  himself.”  Thomas 
Davis  served  as  Trustee  until  182-1,  and  Abiel  Abbot, 
minister  of  the  First  Church,  elected  a  Trustee  in  1804, 
continued  until  his  death  in  1829.  He  was  followed  by 
his  successor  as  minister,  Christopher  T.  Thayer,  who  re¬ 
mained  a  Trustee  until  the  Library  ceased  to  exist. 
Thus  although  the  doctors  came  again  on  the  board  in  the 
1820’s  and  1830’s,  in  the  persons  of  Abner  Howe  (1823), 
Wyatt  C.  Boyden  (1824),  and  Augustus  Torrey  (1831), 
the  ministers  were  not  completely  eclipsed,  as  Professor 
Woodberry  would  have  us  believe.^'  In  the  church,  on 
the  school  committee,  through  private  organizations,  and 
in  many  other  ways,  these  men  who  managed  the  affairs 
of  the  Social  Library  were  accustomed  to  meet.  Such 
homogeneity  among  the  administrators  of  town  affairs  was 
still  characteristic  of  Xew  England. 

As  far  as  the  minutes  go,  it  would  appear  that  the  So¬ 
cial  Library  practically  ran  itself,  but  many  routine  mat¬ 
ters  must  have  been  taken  care  of  during  informal  meet¬ 
ings  of  Trustees  and  Librarian,  At  the  annual  meetings, 
officers  were  elected,  assessments  voted  (invariably  either 
twenty-flve  or  fifty  cents),  and  occasionally  other  matters 
of  business  considered.^*  In  1826,  it  was  voted  to  extend 

15  Young  Eantoul  contributed  to  two  other  types  of 
library;  he  edited  a  Workingmen’s  Library,  issued  by  the 
lyceums.  and  compiled  two  series  of  a  Common  School  Library, 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education. 

16  This  Church,  formerly  Congregational,  became  L’^nitarian 
in  Thayer’s  time.  Eantoul  was  an  active  member,  holding  sev¬ 
eral  offices. 

17  Woodberry,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 

18  An  assessment  of  25c  was  voted  in  1809;  50c  in  1813,  1816, 
1822,  1824,  1825,  1826,  1828,  1830.  1832,  and  1834;  thereafter  25c 
was  voted  yearly. 
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the  loan  period  to  eight  weeks,  but  two  years  later  it  was 
necessary  to  restrict  the  time  for  keeping  new  books  to 
only  two  weeks.  Evidently  difficulty  was  experienced 
from  the  reserving  of  books,  and  in  1838  it  was  decided 
to  stop  the  practice.  Some  time  after  1841,  when  the 
former  home  of  Cabot  and  Thorndike  was  remodeled  into 
a  new  town  hall,  the  Library  was  moved  to  quarters  there. 
By  1843,  when  Stone  published  his  History  of  Beverly, 
the  number  of  volumes  had  increased  to  one  thousand,  and 
the  shareholders  to  more  than  one  hundred.  He  writes : 

The  library  is  supplied  with  several  of  the  most  valuable 
foreign  and  domestic  periodical  publications,  and  books  are 
added  from  time  to  time  by  the  trustees,  who  are  invested 
with  discretionary  powers.  The  utility  and  benefit  of  this 
institution  were  sensibly  felt  soon  after  its  establishment, 
when  books  were  comparatively  scarce  and  costly,  affording, 
as  it  did,  to  many  families,  the  perusal  of  valuable  books  not 
readily  elsewhere  found ;  and  its  usefulness  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing.'* 

However,  there  were  now  other  libraries  in  Beverly  pro¬ 
viding  books  to  a  selected  clientele.  ‘‘The  ^lechanics’ 
Association,”  wu-itos  Stone,  “possess  a  select  and  increas¬ 
ing  library,  which  affords  the  means  of  intellectual  im¬ 
provement  to  its  members.”  It  was  kept  in  the  same 
room  with  the  Social  Library  in  the  towm  hall,  and  to 
avoid  confusion,  the  Association  books  were  delivered  on 
Thursdays,  the  Social  Library  books  on  Saturdays. 
Among  the  church  libraries.  Stone  reported  that  the  one 
belonging  to  the  First  Church  was  the  most  valuable.^® 
He  mentions  in  passing  a  circulating  library  kept  by 
Stephens  Baker,  but  he  is  particularly  pleased  with  the 
School  District  libraries,  fostered  by  a  grant  from  the 
state  in  1842.  And  he  closes  his  section  on  libraries  with 

19  stone,  op.  cit.,  p.  121.  References  in  the  following  para¬ 
graph  are  to  this  and  the  succeeding  pages. 

20  This  collection  was  added  to  the  Social  Library  in  1852. 
“This  was  done,”  Rantoul  wrote,  “in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of 
the  Brethren  of  the  Church  with  the  view  of  placing  the  books 
in  a  more  accessible  situation  that  they  might  be  more  gen¬ 
erally  read.  The  proprietors  of  the  Library  to  be  allowed  the 
use  of  them  in  conjunction  with  the  members  of  the  Church.” 
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brief  mention  of  ‘‘three  reading  rooms,  well  supplied  with 
newspapers,”  and  the  lyceum.^^  Many  townspeople  must 
have  possessed  book  collections  of  varying  degree ;  Ran- 
toul,  for  example,  was  a  frequent  donor  of  books  to  the 
Social  Library,  and  later  to  the  Public  Library'. 

The  possessing  of  library  facilities  is  one  thing;  the 
making  of  good  use  of  them  is  another;  and  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Social  Library  were  not  wholly  content 
with  the  situation  in  Beverly.  By  1847,  shares  were  sell¬ 
ing  at  a  dollar ;  many  of  the  founders  had  died  or  dropped 
out,  and  a  decline  in  interest  was  to  be  expected."^  On 
April  2,  1849,  it  was  voted  that  “the  Tnistees  be  requested 
to  take  such  measures  as  they  may  think  proper  to  in¬ 
crease  the  interest  in  the  Library.”  Robert  Rantoul,  who 
was  one  of  the  few  living  original  proprietors,  offers  con¬ 
temporary  testimony  in  his  reminiscences,  begun  about 
this  time. 

I  think  that  this  collection  of  books  may  be  a  nucleus  around 
which  a  more  generous  and  liberal  supply  may  at  some  future 
time  be  gathered.  It  wants  the  particular  attention  of  some 
enterprizing  individual,  who  has  a  taste  for  reading  himself 
and  who  feels  strongly  the  desire  of  promoting  reading  among 
others,  to  set  about  a  revival  of  that  interest  which  was  felt 
by  many  at  its  first  days  .  .  .  Some  public  spirited  young  man 
may  appear  who  will  have  somewhat  of  the  zeal  and  ardour 
which  actuated  several  nearly  a  half  a  century  ago,  in  found¬ 
ing  this  Library,  and  by  devoting  himself  to  the  object  may 
make  it  what  it  should  be,  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of 
the  town,  an  object  of  interest,  of  ornament  and  of  general 
utility.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  a  generous  effort. 

Already  the  ideal  of  a  truly  public  library  was  being  put 
forth  ;  in  1848,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  founding  of 
a  public  library  in  Boston,  although  several  years  were 
to  elapse  before  it  became  a  reality.  On  April  7.  1851, 
the  proprietors  of  the  Beverly^  Social  Library  voted; 

21  Robert  Rantoul  and  Wyatt  C.  Boyden  both  delivered 
lectures  to  Lyceum  groups ;  they  were  also  both  members  of 
the  School  Committee. 

22  Shera,  op.  cit.,  p.  72. 
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that  the  Trustees  be  requested  to  devise  some  plan  by  which 
the  present  Libraiw  may  be  enlarged  b}’  soliciting  donations 
in  Books  or  money  from  our  own  citizens  or  others  who  may 
be  allied  to  the  town  by  birth,  descent  or  otherwise,  with  a 
view  to  ultimately  establish  a  permanent  public  library  for 
the  benefit  of  our  Citizens — and  report  at  an  adjournment 
of  this  meeting. 

The  adjourned  meeting  was  held  on  April  19,  with  Robert 
Rantoul  as  Moderator.  It  was  decided  to  await  action 
of  the  Legislature,  or,  as  Rantoul  put  it,  “nothing  effec¬ 
tual  was  done.”  However,  the  Legislature  did  move,  and 
on  May  24,  passed  the  act  enabling  Massachusetts  towuis 
to  appropriate  monies  to  support  public  libraries.*® 

It  was  now  time  for  some  of  the  townspeople  to  take 
matters  into  their  own  hands.  The  warrant  for  the  town 
meeting  in  March,  1854,  contained  an  item,  “To  see  if 
the  Town  will  establish  and  maintain  a  public  library  .  .  .” 
on  petition  of  John  I.  Baker  and  others.®'*  The  petition 
was  referred  to  a  large  committee,  consisting  of  Hooper 
A.  Appleton,  Eben  H.  ^Moulton,  Edwin  Foster,  Joseph 
Conant,  Joseph  E.  Ober,  Gideon  Cole,  Rufus  Putnam, 
William  Porter,  Thomas  A.  Morgan  and  Levi  A.  Abbott. 
This  committee  reported  on  April  3  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations  :  that  $50Q  be  appropriated ;  that  a  committee 
of  one  from  each  school  district  chosen  by  ballot  select 
and  purchase  books  and  fit  up  a  room;  that  a  Board  of 
Trustees  consisting  of  five  persons  be  chosen  annually  by 
ballot ;  and  that  branches  be  established  if  advisable.  Xo 
action  was  taken  on  the  report,  but  the  following  year  it 
was  voted  at  the  annual  meeting  that  “$100  be  appro¬ 
priated  toward  establishment  of  a  public  library  to  be 
located  in  the  Library  Room  in  the  Town  Hall.”  And 
at  an  adjourned  meeting  on  April  2,  five  trustees  were 
elected,  with  provision  that  one  (chosen  by  lot)  go  off  the 
Board  each  year;  trustees  might  also  be  reelected.  It  was 

23  Eev.  John  B.  Wight,  the  chief  proponent  of  the  measure, 
sent  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  towns  in  the  state  deseribing 
the  Act  and  its  results.  Shera,  op.  vit.,  p.  193. 

24  Baker  was  a  Representative  in  the  Massachusetts  Legis¬ 
lature  in  1852.  Ever  active  in  the  town’s  political  affairs,  he 
served  as  its  first  mayor  in  1894. 
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voted  that  the  trustees  could  use  the  credit  of  the  town 
to  the  extent  of  $500,  “as  they  may  receive  in  cash  dona¬ 
tions  during  the  present  year  for  the  Library.”  It  was 
generally  understood  that  the  Social  Library  books  would 
come  to  the  Public  Library,  but  some  time  was  to  elapse 
before  this  was  accomplished.  Thus,  four  years  after  the 
permissive  state  law,  the  town  was  definitely  committed 
to  the  jirovision  of  public  library  service. 

The  persons  chosen  as  Trustees  for  the  delicate  task  of 
establishing  the  Library  were  William  Endicott,  Jr., 
Charles  W.  Galloupe,  Dr.  Charles  Haddock,  Benjamin  0. 
Peirce,  and  Richard  P.  Waters.^®  Tliey  met  on  April  14, 
choosing  Waters  as  President  and  Peirce  as  Secretary, 
and  selecting  Charles  S.  Giddings  as  Librarian.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  committees  were  set  up:  donations  (Haddock,  Gal- 
loupc,  and  Endicott) ;  to  confer  with  the  Social  Library 
Trustees  (Peirce  and  Endicott) ;  to  draft  rules  (Endi¬ 
cott  and  Haddock).  Meanwhile,  the  proprietors  of  the 
Social  Library  had  directed  their  Trustees  (Rev.  Christo¬ 
pher  T.  Thayer,  Edward  Pousland,  and  Charles  Davis) 
to  confer  with  the  Public  Library  authorities.  On  July 
16,  the  proprietors  voted  “to  deposit  with  the  Trustees  of 
the  Free  Public  Library  of  the  Town,  all  the  books  and 
other  interests — subject  to  withdrawal,  at  discretion  by 
the  Social  Library.”  This  the  Public  Library  Trustees 
declined,  stating  that  it  would  be  difllcult  to  keep  the 
books  separate.  With  their  room  appropriated  by  the  new 
Library,  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  proprietors 
of  the  Social  Library  would  give  up  its  books;  the  only 
question  was  whether  they  would  sell  them  or  present 
them.  Robert  Rantoul’s  description  of  the  final  meeting 
describes  the  outcome. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Town  Library  having  refused  to  receive 
the  Social  Library  as  a  deposit,  a  meeting  of  the  Proprietors 
of  the  Social  Library  was  held,  on  Saturday  evening,  the  6th 
dav  of  October.  1855,  when  it  was  voted,  with  one  dissentient, 
after  a  protracted  discussion,  that  the  whole  property  of  the 

25  An  evaluation  of  the  services  of  individual  Trustees, 
especially  those  vho  served  any  length  of  time,  will  be  made 
later  in  this  article. 
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Social  Library  (after  the  debts  were  paid)  should  be  given 
to  the  Town  Library.  I  attended  the  first  Proprietors  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Social  Library  in  1802  and  I  attended  this  meet¬ 
ing,  which  will  probably  be  the  last,  October  6th,  1855.  I 
have  attended  about  two  thirds  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Proprietors.  There  is  only  one,  besides  myself  of  the  original 
proprietors  living  in  Beverly  viz  Livermore  Whittridge. 
There  are  three  others  living  in  other  towns  viz  Nathaniel 
Goodwin,  in  Plymouth.  Abner  Chapman,  in  Malden,  and 
Josiah  Batchelder  in  Falmouth,  Maine.  At  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  there  was  a  considerable  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  some 
to  get  a  vote  of  the  Proprietors  to  sell  the  property  and  dis¬ 
solve  the  corporation  but  notwithstanding  the  arguments  of 
some  leading  individuals  this  was  overruled  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  and  the  final  vote  to  give  was  passed  by  yeas  and  nays, 
there  being  more  than  40  votes  represented  by  proxy.  C.  T. 
Thayer,  Luke  Morgan  and  myself  were  the  principal  advo¬ 
cates  for  giving  and  Edward  Pousland  and  Thomas  Pickett 
for  selling. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Public  Library  agreed  to  assume 
the  debts  of  the  Social  Library,  which  it  was  estimated 
would  not  be  more  than  $25.  When  the  books  were  finally 
inspected,  with  a  view  to  incorporation  with  those  of  the 
Public  Library,  it  was  discovered  that  many  were  in  poor 
condition,  were  incomplete,  or  of  little  value.  Haddock 
estimated  that  the  circulation  of  the  six  hundred  accepted 
would  not  exceed  2%  of  the  books  on  the  new  library’s 
catalog.  However,  lest  the  Social  Library  be  dismissed 
on  such  a  disappointing  note,  we  would  quote  once  again 
from  Robert  Rantoul,  who  summed  it  up  thus:  “I  rank 
this  institution  as  among  my  most  beneficial  services  for 
the  public,  and  as  resulting  from  a  conviction  that  I  was 
performing  a  good  service  for  myself  and  my  fellow  citi¬ 
zens.”  It  is  certain  that  without  the  Social  Library  the 
Public  Library  could  not  have  come  as  easily  and  quickly 
as  it  did. 

On  April  21,  1855,  the  Subscriptions  Committee  issued 
a  circular,  “To  the  Citizens  of  the  Town  of  Beverly.”  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1853  (evidently 
in  error  for  1851),  the  Committee  stated  their  belief  as 
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to  the  chief  reason  for  a  public  library  in  the  following 
two  paragraphs: 

The  imj)ortance  of  having  such  an  Institution  in  a  com¬ 
munity  like  Beverly,  where  our  youth  and  young  men  espe¬ 
cially  may  have  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  read¬ 
ing,  and  for  the  acquirement  of  useful  knowledge,  is  too 
manifest  to  need  argument.  The  influence  of  such  moral 
and  intellectual  culture,  will  commend  its  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  to  every  lover  of  his  race,  extending,  as  it  does, 
far  beyond  any  mere  human  calculation ;  and  not  only  does 
this  object  commend  itself  to  the  Christian  Moralist  and 
Philanthropist,  but  to  the  Political  Economist,  who  knows 
full  well  the  powerful  agency  of  Education,  in  protecting 
society  from  the  evils  of  ignorance  and  its  fearful  train  of 
destructive  consequences. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  to  be  urged  in  behalf  of 
this  measure,  is  the  useful  and  agreeable  employment  it  will 
offer  to  the  unoccupied  leisure  of  the  young.  As  affording 
a  profitable  source  of  recreation,  and  thereby  lessening  the 
temptation  to  amusements  of  an  unworthy  character,  of  a 
frivolous  and  idle  waste  of  time,  or  of  positive  dissipation,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  effect  can  be  only  of  a  salutary  nature. 
Nothing  can  be  more  true,  than  that  the  best  means  for 
destroying  a  taste  for  a  lower  pleasure,  is  by  cultivating  a 
taste  for  a  higher,  and  that  it  is  a  wiser  economy  to  aim  at 
removing  the  causes  of  vice,  than  to  deal  only  with  effects. 

They  concluded  with  the  statement,  “Other  Towms  are 
already  reaping  the  benefits  of  similar  institutions,  many 
of  which  have  been  richly  endoived,  by  the  noble  generosity 
of  residents  or  natives  of  those  places,”  and  an  appeal  to 
the  citizens  of  Beverly  to  do  the  same.  The  Circular 
was  effective,  for  subscriptions  were  so  numerous  the 
Trustees  had  to  ask  the  town  for  an  additional  room  for 
books.  When  all  w’ere  in,  it  was  found  that  a  total  of 
$2,643  had  been  raised.^®  Rantoul  headed  the  list  with 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  he  reports  that  Dr.  Ingalls  Kit- 
tredge,  William  Larabee,  Charles  W.  Galloupe,  William 

26  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Subscriptions  indicates 
that  there  were  10  of  $100,  7  of  $50,  43  of  $25,  5  of  $15,  4  of  $10, 
and  3  of  $5.  Bv  March  of  1857  all  the  subscriptions  had  been 
received  except  for  $250,  and  $100  of  this  was  secured  by  a  note 
due  in  July. 
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Endicott,  Jr.,  Augusta  Ober,  George  W.  Abbot,  Edward 
Burley,  Samuel  Haskell  (of  Xew  York)  and  T.  B.  Wood- 
berry  gave  similar  sums.  The  town’s  contribution  of  $500 
had  been  matched  several  times  over. 

The  next  few  months  were  busy  times  for  the  Trustees, 
who  had  to  fit  out  the  rooms,  select  books,  draw  up  rules, 
and  organize  a  library,  in  addition  to  carrying  on  their 
own  occupations.  Quite  properly,  the  selection  of  books 
was  looked  upon  as  their  major  task.  On  Xovember  17, 
Peirce,  Galloujie,  and  Endicott  were  designated  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  draw  up  a  list  of  books,  and  they  were  authorized 
to  seek  aid  from  the  Librarian  of  the  Boston  ^lercantile 
Library  Association  and  others.  The  committee  reported 
on  December  19,  with  Peirce  dissenting.  It  appears  that 
the  other  two  members  wished  to  go  ahead  with  the  pur¬ 
chasing,  even  though  they  might  not  get  the  lowest  prices 
or  the  latest  editions.  The  Board  accepted  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  list  and  authorized  an  expenditure  not  to  exceed 
$2,000.  Peirce  did  not  take  offense,  and  the  Board  con¬ 
tinued  to  delegate  to  him  much  of  the  detailed  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Library.  When  it  came  time  to  prepare  the 
first  annual  report  (which  Peirce  wrote),  the  Trustees 
could  state  that  a  list  of  2500  volumes  had  been  prepared, 
of  which  1305  had  been  acquired,  at  a  cost  of  $1,071.60.^' 
Donations  amounted  to  G-tO  volumes,  including  the  580 
of  the  Social  Library,  plus  a  gift  of  some  fifty  volumes  of 
!Hassachusetts  documents  from  Robert  Eantoul.  Periodi¬ 
cals  were  not  forgotten,  for  on  September  13,  1856,  just 
four  days  liefore  the  Library  was  opened,  Peirce  was  asked 
to  subscribe  to  the  principal  literary  and  religious  reviews. 
And  on  the  o]>ening  day.  Robert  Rantoul  could  report ; 
“The  Library  contains  over  3000  volumes,  including  about 
700  volumes  which  were  formerly  the  Social  Library,  and 
about  200  volumes  now  l>elon£ring  to  the  First  Church 
Librar>'.”28 

27  A  few  years  later  the  Trustees  bepan  to  report  on  the 
content  of  the  book  eolleetion,  and  it  will  be  considered  in  this 
article  in  that  connection. 

28  It  appears  that  Rantoul’s  memory  failed  him,  for  the 
Social  Library  books  amounted  to  only  580  volumes,  and  there 
is  no  mention  in  the  records  of  the  First  Church  books. 
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Several  meetings  of  the  Trustees  were  also  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  the  regulations,  which  were  finally 
adopted  on  December  15,  1855.  Because  of  what  they 
reveal  concerning  the  Beverly  Library  (and  indirectly 
other  public  libraries  of  the  period),  they  are  worth 
describing  extensively.  The  Library  was  to  be  open  on 
Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  except  for  the  two  weeks 
preceding  the  annual  examination,  which  was  to  be  the 
last  Wednesday  in  February.  Persons  eligible  to  borrow 
books  were  any  inhabitant  of  the  town  twenty-one  or  over, 
any  benefactor  of  the  Librarv'  to  the  amount  of  $25  or 
more,  and  any  inhabitant,  twelve  to  twenty-one,  present¬ 
ing  a  certificate,  signed  by  parent  or  guardian.  Books 
of  octavo  size  or  larger  could  be  kept  three  weeks,  duode¬ 
cimos  and  smaller,  two  weeks,  and  books  in  great  demand, 
one  week.  A  fine  of  five  cents  a  week  was  to  be  incurred 
for  overdue  books,  and  after  two  weeks,  the  Librarian  was 
to  send  for  the  book.  Books  of  reference  were  not  to  be 
loaned.  A  liberal  provision  permitted  an  applicant,  if  a 
book  were  not  in  the  Library,  to  give  the  name  of  the 
author  and  other  information,  if  available,  to  the  Libra¬ 
rian.  The  duties  of  the  latter  are  also  of  interest.  He 
was  to  arrange  the  books  on  the  shelves  “in  an  order  con¬ 
venient  for  use”  and  to  prepare  an  alphabetical  catalog. 
He  was  to  keep  a  record  of  the  time  a  book  was  purchased, 
its  cost,  the  name  of  any  donor,  and  similar  information. 
Finally,  each  book  was  to  have  the  Library’s  name  and  its 
number  marked  on  it.  to  have  a  bookplate  affixed,  and  an 
abstract  of  the  rules  pasted  on  the  cover. 

These  details  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  all  at  once, 
especially  since  the  Librarian.  Charles  S.  Giddings.  died 
in  February,  and  his  successor.  Charles  Davis,  resigned 
before  the  Library  was  finally  opened."®  On  February  25. 
1856.  the  Trustees  paid  tribute  to  Giddings,  who  “had 
served  gratuitously  with  promptness  and  exactness.”  iVnd 
on  March  8,  they  thanked  William  Thorndike  for  his  help 
in  arranging  books,  and  the  eight  ladies  who  covered  and 
labeled  books.  The  town,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  !^^areh. 

29  This  was  probably  the  Charles  Davis  who  served  as 
Trustee  of  the  Social  Library  from  18.t3  to  1855.  .Tames  Hill 
was  chosen  Librarian  on  September  13,  to  succeed  Davis. 
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1856,  reelected  Waters  a  Trustee,  and  the  Board  in  turn 
reelected  him  President,  while  Peirce  continued  as  Secre¬ 
tary.®"  However,  Trustee  Galloupe  resigned  shortly  after 
the  town  meeting,  and  the  remaining  Trustees  had  some 
difficulty  in  finding  a  temporary  successor.®^  They  were 
more  successful  in  the  matter  of  a  bookplate,  which  was 
designed  by  Peirce  and  is  still  in  use.®®  The  final  obsta¬ 
cle  to  the  opening  of  the  Library  was  surmounted  when 
a  catalog,  to  sell  for  25^‘,  was  issued.®® 

On  September  20,  1856,  the  long-awaited  day  arrived. 
Visitors  to  the  town  hall  that  day  found  the  two  library 
rooms,  connected  by  arches,  fitted  up  with  shelving  for 
5,000  volumes,  with  a  railing  across  the  western  end,  the 
walls  and  ceiling  papered  and  varnished,  closets  for  the 
private  documents  of  Trustees  and  Librarian,  and,  though 
probably  not  on  view,  a  furnace  in  the  cellar  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  the  Library.®^  There  was  an  annotated 
catalog  too,  showing  for  each  book  the  author  and  title, 
Avhere  and  when  it  was  published,  the  shelf,  the  number 
of  the  book  on  the  shelf,  the  number  of  volumes,  and  the 
size.®®  Let  Rolxut  Rantoul  tell  the  story,  for  his  observa¬ 
tions  do  not  continue  much  beyond  this  date.®" 

Saturday  September  20th  1856  The  Toivn  Library  was 
opened  at  2  o’clock  this  afternoon  for  the  first  time  for  gen- 

30  The  Trustees  had  chosen  lots  for  length  of  service; 
Waters  was  to  serve  one  .vear,  Endicott.  two,  Haddock,  three, 
Peirce,  four,  and  Galloupe,  five. 

31  William  Thorndike  declined,  and  Warren  Tilton  was 
chosen  on  September  13,  but  he  seems  not  to  have  served.  The 
Trustees  were  empowered  to  fill  a  vacancy  temporarily,  and 
their  choice  was  g’enerally  confirmed  at  the  next  town  meeting. 

32  The  bookplate  shows  two  beavers,  three  books,  and  a 
lamp  of  knowledge,  surrounded  by  the  motto  “bono  publico 
laetamur.”  As  Woodberry  points  out,  this  was  a  learned 
pleasantry  of  Peirce’s,  since  the  initials  stand  for  Beverly  Pub¬ 
lic  Library. 

33  Catalogue  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  Toten  of  Beverly. 
Salem,  T.  J.  Hutchinson.  Printer,  1836.  The  pamphlet  numbers 
38  pages;  the  entries,  giving  author  and  title  only,  are  alpha¬ 
betical.  The  numbers  for  the  shelf,  the  particular  book,  and 
the  volume  appear  in  the  left-hand  margin. 

34  The  cost  of  the  renovation  was  $302.92,  and  the  floor  was 
left  for  a  future  time. 

35  Haddock  worked  on  the  catalog;  he  sent  a  note  to  Peirce 
on  April  17,  indicating  what  he  thought  it  should  contain. 

36  He  died  on  October  24,  1858. 
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eral  use.  I  attended  at  that  time  with  my  daughter  Hannah 
who  then  subscribed  the  regulations  and  took  out  the  2nd 
Volume  of  Memoirs  of  Sidney  Smith.  I  subscribed  the 
regulations  on  the  17th  September  ....  There  was  a  goodly 
number  of  persons  to  take  books  at  the  opening  and  there 
were  about  200  volumes  taken  out  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  This  propitious  beginning  induces  the  belief  that 
its  utility  will  be  great. 

Thus,  almost  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  initial  steps  had 
been  taken,  the  careful  preparations  bore  fruit. 

The  town  now  had  a  Public  Library,  but  that  institu¬ 
tion  could  not  run  indefinitely  on  its  original  momentum. 
For  approximately  the  next  fifteen  years  (or  until  1870) 
the  Trustees  were  concerned  with  getting  adequate  sup¬ 
port  for  the  new  Library,  By  that  time  also,  the  original 
Trustees  had  all  left  the  Board,  and  a  new  group,  most  of 
whom  were  to  remain  well  into  the  1890’s,  had  joined  it. 
Richard  P.  Waters,  who,  though  President  of  the  Board, 
seems  not  to  have  been  very  active,  resigned  in  1858,  and 
his  place  was  taken  by  Franklin  Leach,  who  was  to  serve 
until  his  death  in  1894,  all  but  the  first  two  years  of  that 
time  as  Secretary.  William  Endioott,  Jr.,  Rantoul’s 
grandson  and  another  of  the  original  Trustees,  performed 
his  share  of  committee  work  until  1857,  when  it  appears 
that  his  business  and  charitable  interests  in  Boston  re¬ 
quired  his  resignation.  He  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  D. 
Tudi,  wLo  was  a  nephew  of  Xathan  Dane  and  an  uncle 
of  George  Edward  Woodberry.  Tuck  was  to  serve  until 
1899,  most  of  this  time  as  Treasurer,  the  longest  period 
of  service  of  any  Trustee.  Dr.  Haddock  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Board  during  its  early  years,  following 
Waters  as  President  from  1857  to  1860.  But  he  seems 
to  have  been  able  to  devote  less  time  to  its  activities  after 
that,  and  did  not  seek  reelection  in  1868.  near  the  end 
of  the  period  now  under  consideration.  Peirce,  the  re¬ 
maining  original  Trustee,  was  the  one  to  whom  many  of 
the  tasks  were  delegated,  especially  in  the  area  of  book 
selection.  Professor  Woodberry  states  that  ‘‘to  him  the 
library  owes  especially  its  early  possession  of  an  admir¬ 
able  stock  of  the  translations  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors. 
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whose  works  are  the  main  foundation  of  human  wisdom 
up  to  the  Reformation,  and  also  a  goodly  proportion  of 
the  English  literature  since  the  Reformation.”^^  He  fol¬ 
lowed  Haddock  as  President,  from  1860  to  1864,  but  re¬ 
signed  in  1866,  also  near  the  end  of  this  preliminary 
period.  Meanwhile,  Joseph  C.  Dodge  had  been  elected  by 
the  town  in  1857  to  succeed  Galloupe,  but  he  lived  only 
until  1862,  and  was  followed,  first  by  John  B.  Hill  (1863- 
1864),  then  by  Edward  H.  Moulton  (1864-1869).  There 
was  as  great  a  turnover  among  early  Librarians  as  Trus¬ 
tees,  for  James  Hill,  who  was  appointed  just  before  the 
Library  was  opened,  served  only  until  1859,  even  though 
the  Librarian  was  by  then  being  paid  $150.  a  year.®*  He 
was  followed  briefly  by  Frederic  Leach;  then  by  H.  A.  P. 
Torrey,  who  served  until  1862,  when  Mr.  Tuck  was  able 
to  bring  a  certain  stability  to  the  job. 

It  took  the  Trustees  a  few  years  to  discover  how  much 
money  would  be  needed  to  support  the  Library.  In  March, 
1857,  when  library  service  had  been  provided  for  only  six 
months,  the  Trustees  were  able  to  report  that  10,248  books 
had  been  delivered  to  1,190  persons,  or  512  volumes  a 
week.  They  asked  for  $300.  to  cover  the  Librarian’s  serv¬ 
ices,  rebinding,  and  purchase  “to  a  moderate  amount  of 
the  current  literature  of  the  year.”  The  town  voted  this 
sum,  and  the  following  year  the  Trustees  could  report  that 
176  volumes  had  been  added  by  purchase  and  123  by  gift 
(largely  from  Charles  G.  Loring).  They  now  asked  only 
enough  money  for  running  expenses  ($435.96),  leaving 
the  appropriation  of  money  for  new  books  up  to  the  town. 
This  w'as  a  mistake,  for  the  town  meeting  granted  the 
Library  only  what  was  asked.  So  the  following  year  they 
requested,  in  addition  to  the  usual  running  expenses,  $100 
“for  completing  sets;”  this  amount  was  granted.  In 
March,  1861,  the  Trustees  could  report  that  the  “Com¬ 
munity  [is]  every  year  demanding  a  better  class  of  books 

37  Woodberry,  op.  cit.,  p.  13.  Peirce,  a  man  of  considerable 
scholarly  attainments,  had  taught  in  the  south  for  some  years, 
because  of  his  health.  His  son,  Benjamin  Osgood  Peirce,  was 
Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  at 
Harvard. 

38  The  salary  was  at  the  rate  of  $200  a  year  in  1857,  but 
then  went  back  to  $150,  where  it  remained  until  1870. 
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for  Study  and  reading.”  And  in  1862,  they  prepared  a 
defense  of  the  book  collection;  hut  beforp  considering  this, 
we  may  look  at  some  of  the  Library’s  housekeeping  de¬ 
tails. 

The  Library  was  evidently  a  busy  place,  for  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1859,  Messrs.  Tuck  and  Leach  recommended  that  a 
partition  be  built  “so  that  only  one  at  a  time  should 
approach  the  Librarian.”  And  in  January  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  $5.  was  voted  for  assistance  to  the  Librarian,  to 
be  increased  to  $10.  thereafter.  But  the  greatest  activity 
was  in  the  cataloging  and  classifying  of  the  books.  As 
early  as  February,  1859,  Tuck  recommended  a  catalog 
on  cards,  and  in  August  it  was  decided  that  the  title  page 
should  be  literally  and  accurately  transcribed  on  each  card. 
In  December,  1861,  a  step  backward  was  taken  when  it 
was  voted  that  the  books  be  arranged  by  numbers,  in 
accordance  with  the  numbers  of  the  accession  catalog.®^ 
However,  this  vote  was  rescinded,  and  by  April,  1862, 
w'hen  Tuck  became  Librarian,  the  decimal  system  of  classi¬ 
fication  by  subjects  on  ranges  and  shelves  was  adopted.'**’ 
There  were  to  be  six  main  divisions,  !Moral  Science  and 
Theology,  Education  and  General  Literature,  History, 
Biography,  Geography  and  Travels,  and  Xovels  and  Tales. 
And  this  same  year  a  new  printed  catalog  was  issued,  its 
108  pages  contrasting  with  the  38  pages  of  the  1856  cata- 
log.** 

The  time-honored  objection  to  the  circulation  of  light 
literature  troubled  the  Trustees  when  they  came  to  prepare 
their  report  to  the  toAvn  in  1862.  They  Avere  pleased  to 
state  that  the  “tastes  of  the  applicants  are  gradually 

39  At  this  meeting,  held  on  December  18.  they  adjourned 
to  the  25th,  but  no  meeting  was  held  on  that  day ! 

40  This  was  a  fixed-location  system.  The  Dewey  classifica¬ 
tion  first  appeared  in  1876.  See  footnote  45  for  the  subjects  of 
the  nine  ranges. 

41  Catalogue  of  the  Puhlie  Library  of  the  Town  of  Beverly. 
Boston,  printed  by  C.  C.  P.  Moody,  1862.  The  rules  state  that 
the  Library  will  be  open  to  adults  and  minors  Wednesday  after¬ 
noons,  and  to  adults  only  Saturday  afternoons  and  evenings. 
Numbers  indicating  the  range,  the  location  of  the  particular 
volume,  etc.,  appear  in  the  right-hand  margin.  On  July  31,  the 
Trustees  voted  “Thanks  and  $25.  to  Mr.  S.  T.  Lamb  for  help  in 
preparing  catalogue.” 
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directed  to  books  of  a  higher  character  than  formerly.” 
By  testing  fifteen  hundred  volumes  taken  in  catalog  order, 
they  discovered  the  following  proportions  per  thousand: 
education  and  general  literature,  73  volumes;  novels  and 
tales,  174;  poetry  and  dramatic  works,  40;  natural  phil¬ 
osophy,  12;  natural  history,  28;  natural  science,  5;  poli¬ 
tics  and  laws,  48  ;  moral  science  and  theology,  170;  agri¬ 
culture  and  mechanics,  39;  fine  arts,  2;  history,  179; 
biography,  131 ;  geography  and  topography,  27 ;  travels 
and  voyages,  72.  Or  expressed  in  percentages,  narrative 
and  descriptive  works  equalled  two-fifths;  books  on  the 
arts  of  life,  one  twenty-fifth ;  natural  sciences,  one  twenty- 
fifth  ;  intellectual  and  moral  sciences,  including  theology, 
one-fifth;  general  literature,  one-fourteenth;  poetry,  one 
twenty-fifth;  novels  and  tales,  one-sixth.  In  contrast  to 
Beverly’s  one-sixth,  the  Boston  Public  Library  contained 
between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  prose  fiction.  The  Trus¬ 
tees  had  seen  the  1861  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  Massachusetts,  containing  statis¬ 
tics  of  public  libraries.^^  Although  Beverly  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  there,  they  felt  that  its  collection  compared  favor¬ 
ably  with  those  of  towns  of  similar  size.  They  concluded 
their  report  by  stating  that  $400.  annually  was  needed 
to  maintain  the  Library  in  its  present  position;  the  town 
granted  $200.,  the  smallest  sum  of  any  year. 

■Since  the  Catalogue  of  1862  cost  $286.75,  the  Library 
began  the  year  1863  with  a  substantial  deficit.  Books  fre¬ 
quently  in  use  were  beginning  to  need  repairs,  and  bind¬ 
ing  costs  were  approaching  $50.  a  year.  The  Trustees  re¬ 
peatedly  urged  greater  care  in  the  use  of  books ;  in  their 
annual  report  for  1868  they  stated  that  $600.  had  been 
spent  over  seven  years  on  replacing  or  rebinding  books. 
Magazine  subscriptions  were  averaging  $25.  a  year;  in 
Xovember,  1864,  the  following  titles  were  approved:  “At¬ 
lantic  Monthly,  Harpers,  Eclectic,  Hunts  ^Merchants,  Lon- 

42  2Iith  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Together 
vith  the  2!^th  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Board. 
Boston,  1861.  Chapter  33,  pp.  149-163,  deals  with  public  libraries. 
The  five  libraries  established  in  1855,  besides  Beverly,  were  in 
the  towns  of  Harvard,  Newburyport,  Framingham,  Woburn  and 
Lenox. 
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don  Society,  !North  American  Review,  [and]  one  other 
English  magazine.”^®  A  gift  of  $300.  from  Robert  Ran- 
toul  Endicott  in  May,  1863,  was  quickly  turned  into 
books.^'*  Two  boxes  of  old  magazines  and  pamphlets  were 
sent  that  summer  to  the  Army,  “for  the  use  of  our  soldiers 
of  the  8th  and  40th  Regiments.”  Trustees  and  Librarian 
were  able  to  keep  up  with  the  additions,  reporting  in  1863, 
that  all  books  were  on  the  accession  catalog  to  number 
4,061.^®  They  received  their  reward  when,  in  1865,  the 
town  finally  increased  its  appropriation  to  $500.  Some 
of  the  increase  was  used  for  light  literature,  to  replace 
copies  worn  out.  but  $130.25  was  spent  for  “books  not  in 
circulation.”  These  were  reference  books,  and  the  Trus¬ 
tees  reported  more  space  was  needed  for  their  consultation. 
More  shelves  were  made  available  in  1867,  and  in  March, 
1868,  $3000.  insurance  was  taken  out  on  the  books  and 
other  library  property.  The  annual  inspection  of  the 
state  of  the  Library  continued,  although  in  1867  it  was 
transferred  from  the  last  Wednesday  in  February  to  the 
last  Saturday  in  June.  Its  importance  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  Librarian  Tuck  reported  in  August,  1869, 

43  The  followingr  list  shows  titles  of  other  magazines,  given 

as  they  appear  in  the  minute  book,  and  the  year  in  which  they 
were  first  acquired,  to  1894.  1866,  Macmillan,  Temple  Bar; 

1867,  American  Naturalist,  American  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
Salem  Naturalist;  1870,  Galaxy,  Every  Saturdaj',  Putnam’s, 
Scribner,  Overland  Monthly;  1871,  New  Englander,  Baptist 
Quarterly;  1872,  Gardners’  Monthly,  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
Cornhill  (renewal).  Nineteenth  Century;  1879,  Art  Amateur; 
1880,  Bretanos’ ;  1884,  Weekly  London  Times;  1883,  Cassels 
Magazine;  1887,  Forum,  Magazine  of  Art,  Graphic,  Life;  1889, 
Harpers  Weekly;  1890,  Nation,  Critic;  1891,  Scientific  American, 
Outing,  New  England  Magazine,  St.  Nicholas,  Cosmopolitan, 
Lippincott ;  1894,  Field  Sports.  Godey’s,  Pall  Mall,  Pallisons. 
Many  of  these  were  discontinued  after  a  short  period ;  a  few 
were  gifts.  Two  copies  of  such  popular  titles  as  Atlantic,  Har¬ 
pers,  and  Scribners  were  required  after  1878. 

44  This  represented  his  salarj-  in  the  Massachusetts  Legis¬ 
lature.  William  R.  Cutter,  ed..  Genealogical  and  Personal 
Memoirs.  New  York,  1908,  I,  p.  140. 

45  The  report  classifies  the  book  collection  as  follows:  re¬ 
ference  books,  89  volumes;  range  1,  arts  of  life,  202  volumes; 
range  2,  natural  history  and  philosophy,  195 ;  range  3,  theology, 
261 ;  range  4,  travels,  371 ;  range  5,  miscellaneous  literature, 
440;  range  6,  poetry  and  drama,  121;  range  7,  history,  440; 
range  8,  biography,  435  ;  range  9,  novels  and  tales,  686 ;  books 
not  cataloged,  411;  magazines  not  cataloged,  121;  total,  3,772. 
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“the  condition  of  the  books  in  the  Library  as  satisfactory, 
and  that  all  the  books  but  a  few  were  returned  at  the  an¬ 
nual  closing  of  the  Library,  and  those  had  been  sent  for.^® 
Greater  consideration  for  the  Library’s  public  is  indicated 
by  the  Trustees’  concern,  in  December,  1868,  for  a  supply 
of  books  suitable  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Having  gained  an  appropriation  of  $500.  the  Trustees 
did  not  stop  there ;  some  new  members  came  to  reinforce 
the  attack.  In  1866,  Robert  Rantoul  Endicott  replaced 
Peirce,  “one  who  has  so  faithfully  and  for  so  long  a  period 
generously  devoted  his  time  to  the  interests  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Library.”  William  C.  Boydeu,  a  son  of  Dr.  Wyatt  C. 
Boyden,  took  Dr.  Haddock’s  place  on  the  Board  in  1868. 
And  Orpheus  T.  Lamphaer,  minister  of  the  Dane  Street 
Church,  succeeded  Moulton  in  1869.  In  their  1869  re¬ 
port,  the  Trustees  again  came  to  the  defense  of  the  use 
being  made  of  the  Library : 

The  books  loaned  have  been  of  a  more  elevated  character. 
There  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  poetic,  critical,  and 
scientific  works  among  the  pupils  of  the  High  School,  and 
other  young  people.  The  Library  is  not  a  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  merely,  but  it  also  improves  the  manners  and  elevates 
the  character  of  those  who  use  it. 

.  .  .  The  Beverly  Library  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
works  of  a  scientific,  and  educational  character,  and  a  smaller 
proportion  of  mere  story  books  than  almost  any  other  in  the 
country.  The  proportion  of  novels  purchased  annually  by 
the  manager  of  the  Boston  Library  is  55  percent.  In  the 
Beverly  Library  the  proportion  of  works  of  fiction  is  only 
about  17  percent. 

Returning  to  the  attack  the  following  year,  the  Trustees 
api>ealed  for  more  money.  They  cited  the  town  of  Water- 
towm  as  appropriating  $2,000.  for  the  library,  while  “our 
stated  allowance  is  about  the  same  as  to  a  primary  school 
of  the  lowest  grade,”  and  continued : 

46  The  annual  examination  was  a  ritual  in  all  tj’pes  of 
libraries.  It  accounts  for  the  story  of  Sibley,  Librarian  of 
Harvard  University  at  this  time,  and  his  efforts  to  get  all  the 
books  back  into  the  library  for  the  inspection  of  the  examining 
committee.  As  the  collections  grew,  the  inspection  of  them 
became  less  practical  and  finally  disappeared. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  number  of  Public  Libraries  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  the  state,  and  throughout  the  country. 

.  .  .  Our  Library  inherits  those  which  might  otherwise  be 
scattered,  as  the  church,  and  social  library,  and  is  the  de- 
positor\'  of  local  histories,  and  narratives  of  current  import¬ 
ant  events,  as  our  acknowledgements  from  year  to  year  give 
evidence.  It  brings  us  in  communication  with  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  percentage  of  fiction  read,  they  stated,  was  only 
61%  ;  and  this  was  mostly  works  of  standard  authors, 
such  as  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Bulwer,  Trollope, 
Cooper,  and  Irving,  furnishing  healthy  and  instructive 
reading.  This  appeal  had  its  effect,  for  the  town  appro¬ 
priated  $1,000.  for  the  use  of  the  Library,  thus  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  efforts  of  the  Trustees  over  a  period  of  fifteen 
years. 

When  Edward  L.  Giddings  succeeded  Endieott  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  1870,  its  composition  was  set  for 
some  years  to  come.  Of  the  five  members,  Lamphaer  w'as 
to  sprve  until  1884,  Boyden  until  his  death  in  1889,  Leach 
until  his  death  in  1894,  Tuck  until  1899,  and  Giddings 
until  1903.  A  comparison  of  certain  personal  statistics 
is  of  interest.  First,  as  to  occupation ;  Boyden,  Leach, 
and  Giddings  had  business  interests  in  Boston;  Tuck  at 
first  kept  a  book  store,  then  worked  in  a  bank.  Politically, 
Tuck  was  a  Democrat,  while  Giddings,  Leach,  and  Boyden 
w’ere  Republicans.  Lamphaer  was  a  minister  of  a  Congre¬ 
gational  Church;  Giddings  and  Boyden  were  both  active 
members  of  the  Unitarian  Church.  At  one  time  or  an¬ 
other,  Tuck,  Boyden,  and  Giddings  were  members  of  the 
School  Board.  Socially,  there  w’ere  many  connections 
among  the  men.  Albert  Boyden,  William’s  son,  writes  of 
the  Cu(e)rious  Club,  of  which  his  father.  Dr.  Charles 
Haddock,  William  A.  Driver  (later  a  Trustee  of  the 
Library),  and  others  were  members;  and  of  the  Humane 
Society,  devoted  to  card  games,  in  which  Leach,  Giddings, 
and  Boyden  partook.  Of  even  more  interest  to  us  was 
the  Social  Reading  Club,  ‘‘with  its  forty-five  members 
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practically  calling  the  roll  of  those  old  Beverly  families.”^^ 
There  were  usually  twenty  present  at  its  fortnightly  meet¬ 
ings,  which  lasted  from  1871  to  1873. 

Professor  Woodberry,  who  grew  up  during  this  period, 
recalls  the  contribution  made  by  some  of  these  men  to  the 
Library. 

I  recall  also  Franklin  Leach.  He  seemed  to  me  a  some¬ 
what  eccentric  gentleman  in  spectacles  .  .  .  He  had  a  taste 
for  French  history  and  memoirs,  and  also  for  art.  It  was 
under  his  regime  that  the  library  formed  the  habit  of  giv¬ 
ing  itself  a  Christmas  present  in  the  shape  of  some  unusually 
expensive  book,  preferably  with  plates,  which  was  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  art  department. 

My  uncle,  Mr.  Tuck,  was  interested  in  all  sorts  of  books, 
but  especially  favored,  as  did  Mr.  Leach,  books  of  birds  and 
flowers,  eccentricities  of  literature  in  the  shape  of  books  not 
likely  to  be  found  in  all  libraries,  and  books  of  English  life 
and  history. 

And  he  recalls  too  the  contribution  the  Library  made  to 
him. 

...  I  was  a  page  in  the  library  when  I  was  about  twelve  years 
old  ....  I  used  to  go  into  the  library  whenever  I  wished,  do¬ 
ing  odd  jobs  like  covering  books,  but  more  often  merely 
searching  the  shelves  for  what  I  could  find.  I  made  there 
some  of  the  finest  discoveries  of  my  life — Byron,  for  instance. 
I  remember  distinctly  the  first  time  I  found  Carlyle,  and 
sat  a  whole  morning  on  one  of  those  wooden  step-ladders 
reading  his  essay  on  Xovalis,  and  going  on  to  Goethe.  There 
in  that  dingy  library,  I  might  almost  say,  and  say  truly,  that 
I  found  the  star  of  my  destiny,  such  as  it  is.'** 

This  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  breadth  of  the  book  collection 
in  the  Beverly  Public  Library  during  the  late  1860’s  and 
early  1870’s. 

The  year  1875  marks  another  turning  point  in  the  his- 

47  Albert  Boyclen,  Here  and  There  in  the  Family  Tree.  Pri¬ 
vately  printed,  1949,  pp.  103-105.  Mr.  Boyden  recalls  with  pleas¬ 
ure  the  privilege  of  free  access  to  the  Library  accorded  him 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters.  It  was  a  privilege,  for  children 
were  not  then  encouraged  to  take  out  books. 

48  Woodberr5’,  op.  cit.,  p.  15.  William  Foster,  Librarian  of 
the  Providence  Public  Library,  had  also  been  a  page  in  the 
Beverly  Library. 
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tory  of  the  Library,  for  it  was  during  that  year  that  en¬ 
larged  quarters  -were  made  available  in  the  town  hall  and 
the  first  full-time  librarian,  a  woman,  was  employed. 
Since  1870,  the  town’s  increased  appropriation  had  meant 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  books  acquired. 
In  the  first  year  alone,  $719.87  was  spent  to  improve  the 
collection  in  such  fields  as  colonial  history,  English  and 
Roman  history',  standard  works  in  science,  biography,  and 
general  literature,  and  illustrated  works.  The  yearly  bud¬ 
get  for  books  and  magazines  was  then  increased  to  over 
$500.  To  make  these  new'  acquisitions  available,  supple¬ 
ments  to  the  catalog  w'ere  issued  in  1866,  1870  and  1872. 
The  insurance  was  increased  to  $4,000.  (1872),  then  to 
$4,200.  (1874).  A  less  pleasant  note  was  struck  in  the 
report  (1871)  that  an  average  of  seven  books  a  year  had 
been  missing  for  nine  years.^®  With  so  many  books  being 
purchased,  space  soon  w*as  insufficient,  and  the  Trustees 
in  1873,  appealed  for  more  room  for  books,  as  well  as  a 
public  reading  room  for  new'spapers  and  magazines.  Their 
appeal  was  answered  wdthin  a  year,  for  the  town  hall  was 
extensively  renovated.  During  operations,  the  Library 
Trustees  met  at  the  homes  of  members,  while  the  books 
were  stored  in  Mrs.  Kittredge’s  barn.  The  Library  w'as 
open  during  only  two  months  of  1874,  and  the  Trustees 
called  on  only  $500.  of  the  town’s  appropriation.  But 
since  new  rooms  were  to  be  available,  it  was  decided  to  re¬ 
arrange  the  books  and  to  prepare  a  new  catalog.  Some 
2,000  volumes  had  been  added  since  the  1862  catalog,  and 
work  could  progress  while  the  Library  was  closed.®”  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  was  voted  that  ^Messrs.  Tuck  and  Leach  be 
a  committee  to  engage  a  female  librarian.  On  June  1, 
1875,  Miss  Lizzie  Baker  was  appointed,  at  a  salary  of 
$200.  It  was  decided  also  to  open  the  Library  every  after- 

49  In  the  matter  of  loss  of,  or  damage  to,  books,  the  Trus¬ 
tees  had  a  weapon  in  an  Act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
dated  1867. 

50  Catalogue  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  Town  of  Beverly. 
Boston,  printed  by  Geo.  L.  Keyes,  1875,  145  pages.  Entries  are 
alphabetical  by  author,  and  numbers  are  given  in  the  right-hand 
margin.  The  first  figure  indicates  the  range,  the  second,  the 
particular  work,  the  third,  the  volume.  Mr.  E.  Ellingwood 
Torrey  was  employed  to  work  on  the  catalog  in  February,  1875. 
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noon,  from  two  to  five,  with  the  exception  of  Sundays  and 
legal  holidays,  and  on  Saturday  evenings,  from  seven  to 
nine. 

When  the  new  rooms  were  opened  on  June  5,  1875, 
this  is  what  the  townspeople  found : 

The  deliver}-  room  is  finished  with  a  counter  and  ceiling  in 
ash  and  black  walnut  trimmings,  and  the  reading  room  in 
front  is  also  ceiled  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  the  old 
chimney  with  all  its  elaborate  finish  of  the  last  century  re¬ 
mains.  The  shelves  in  the  book  room  are  of  ample  capacity 
and  their  edges  are  neatly  finished  in  black  walnut  with 
cornice  at  the  top  of  the  same.®^ 

The  fixed-location  classification  of  the  books,  grouped  in 
nine  ranges  or  alcoves,  was  maintained.  In  their  next  re¬ 
port  the  Trustees  could  state  that  the  circulation  had  near¬ 
ly  doubled,  “thanks  to  improved  facilities,  new  rooms,  new 
catalogue,  a  lady  Librarian,  and  more  frequent  opening 
of  the  Library.”  They  wished  the  Library  could  be  open 
every  afternoon  and  evening,  for  “we  have  every  facility — 
a  convenient  and  attractive  room,  a  good  Reading  Room, 
the  best  books  and  magazines  of  the  day.”  In  the  Bureau 
of  Education  report  of  1876,  the  Beverly  Public  Library 
is  credited  with  6,000  volumes,  15,000  yearly  circulation, 
but  no  permanent  income.®^ 

The  next  few  years  represented  a  further  period  of  con¬ 
solidation  for  the  Library.  The  activities  of  the  Trustees 
fell  into  an  annual  pattern:  meeting  for  organization  in 
March  or  April,  following  the  town’s  annual  meeting;  fall 
sessions  devoted  to  the  selection  of  books  and  magazines; 
preparation  of  the  annual  report  occupying  the  winter 
months.  A  first  draft  on  the  town  treasurer  would  be 
made  in  the  spring,  a  second  in  the  fall.  With  a  full-time 
Librarian,  the  Trustees  were  able  to  delegate  much  detail. 
Her  salary  continued  at  $200.,  but  she  was  allowed  assist¬ 
ance  up  to  an  additional  $50.  On  July  8,  1882,  Miss 

51  Beverly  Citizen,  January  16,  1875. 

52  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Public  Libraries  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Washington,  1876,  1051.  This  was  the  year 
the  American  Library  Association  was  formed,  a  measure  of 
the  gro^^th  of  the  nation’s  libraries. 
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Baker  resigned,  and  the  Board  appointed  Miss  Mattie 
Smith  Librarian  at  the  same  salary.  She  was  to  serve 
until  1924,  a  period  of  42  years.  Gifts  were  coming  in : 
123  volumes  of  Littell’s  Living  Age  from  Mrs.  William 
Whiting  in  1880,  37  volumes  from  the  Beverly  Farms 
Book  Club  in  1881.  The  Trustees  reported  in  1884,  that 
‘‘the  library  is  in  good  condition  and  is  doing  the  Town 
good  service.”  During  that  year  the  first  change  in  the 
Board  since  1870  took  place,  when  Rev.  William  H.  Davis, 
minister  of  the  Washington  Street  Church,  was  elected 
in  place  of  Lamphaer,  However,  he  had  served  less  than 
a  year,  when  Enoch  C.  Adams,  principal  of  the  High 
School,  was  chosen  in  his  place.  Adams  in  turn  served 
little  more  than  a  year,  and  was  succeeded  in  1885  by 
William  R.  Driver,  who  was  to  remain  on  the  Board  well 
into  the  twentieth  century. 

Although  provision  was  made  for  branches  when  the 
Library  was  established,  none  had  as  yet  been  set  up.  The 
most  likely  place  for  one  was  Beverly  Farms,  which  was 
developing  into  a  fashionable  summer  resort.  The  Third 
Social  Library,  located  there,  ceased  in  1842,  and  in  later 
years  a  Neighbors’  Library  had  grown  up.  In  1886,  the 
movement  for  the  separation  of  Beverly  Farms  from  Bev¬ 
erly  reached  its  height,  with  the  question  of  library  serv¬ 
ice  receiving  due  attention.  Fred  H.  Williams,  one  of 
those  who  argued  the  case  for  separation  before  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  had  this  to  say  of  the  Library. 

Another  inconvenience  arises  in  the  use  of  the  library,  which 
naturally  is  located  in  the  town  of  Beverly,  and  so  far  as  I 
know  a  very  fine  library  of  about  ten  thousand  volumes.  By 
reason  of  this  inconvenience  of  travel,  no  books,  comparative¬ 
ly  speaking,  are  taken  from  the  library  by  Beverly  Farms 
people.  Of  course  you  can  readily  see  that  they  have  been 
taxed  to  support  that  library,  and  are  deriving  no  benefit 
from  it.®® 

The  defense  of  the  Library  was  made  by  Trustee  Gid- 
dings,  who  testified  as  a  member  of  the  school  committee. 

53  Arffuments  of  Fred  H.  Williams  relative  to  the  Incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  Town  of  Beverly  Farms.  Boston,  Press  of  Stanley 
&  Usher,  1886. 
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He  stated  that  the  Library  contained  8,300  volumes,  that 
no  application  had  been  made  for  a  branch  at  Beverly 
Farms,  and  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  establishing  one 
would  be  lack  of  money.  “I  can  only  say,”  he  concluded, 
‘‘I  know  the  Farms  people  have  taken  books  out  of  the 
library,  and  are  doing  it  today  to  some  extent.”  Boyden 
was  one  of  those  opposing  the  separation,  and  the  petition 
was  turned  down.  With  the  coming  of  the  automobile,  the 
44  miles  distance  lost  its  significance,  and  by  that  time 
provision  had  been  made  for  branch  library  service. 

Whether  a  result  of  the  controversy  or  not,  branch  serv¬ 
ice  was  started  at  the  Farms  in  a  small  way  in  1886.  A 
Miss  Lippin  was  engaged  to  receive  and  deliver  books  at 
her  store  at  a  price  not  exceeding  $100.  per  year,  and  the 
Librarian  was  given  an  additional  $12.50  for  extra  labors. 
In  the  Trustees’  report  of  1887,  the  following  expenses 
are  recorded:  Miss  Lippin,  $43.75;  Bell’s  express  twice 
each  way  weekly,  $21.10;  Librarian  added,  $12.50;  stock 
etc.,  $17.09 ;  total,  $94.44.  It  was  recommended  that  the 
town  grant  an  additional  $200.  annually  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  branch;  this  was  done.  In  1890,  it  was 
reported  that  there  had  been  one  failure  to  place  books 
properly  at  the  Farms.  There  the  matter  rested  until 
1892,  when  more  permanent  arrangements,  to  be  described 
later,  were  made. 

A  further  expansion  of  service  occurred  in  January, 
1889,  when  the  Trustees  decided  to  open  the  Library  Tues¬ 
day  and  Thursday  evenings,  in  addition  to  Saturday  even¬ 
ings.  The  Librarian  was  by  now  receiving  $250.  and 
could  employ  assistants  at  an  hour.  But  the  big  job 
at  hand  was  the  publication  of  a  new  catalog,  for  it  had 
been  fourteen  years  since  the  previous  complete  one.®'*  On 
August  3,  1889,  Leach  was  authorized  to  purchase  21 
reams  of  paper,  and  the  Times  Printing  Company  was 
engaged  for  the  job.  On  August  17  it  was  voted  to  pay 
“several  parties”  25(‘  an  hour  for  labor  on  the  new  catalog. 
The  Library  was  closed  during  the  preparation,  opening 
again  on  Tuesday,  September  3.  On  October  31,  the 
Trustees  voted  to  bind  25  copies  of  the  new  catalog  in 

54  A  supplementary  Bulletin  was  issued  in  1885. 
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boards,  and  to  give  the  Librarian  $75.  for  extra  services 
in  connection  with  it.  The  new  catalog  was  arranged  by 
classes,  with  an  author  list  in  the  back.®®  Revised  regula¬ 
tions  appeared  in  the  front,  including  the  new  hours  of 
opening,  a  requirement  that  all  books  be  returned  by  the 
30th  of  June,  and  the  rule  that  books  of  reference  could 
not  be  loaned  except  by  permission  of  two  or  more  Trus¬ 
tees.  To  pay  for  the  catalog,  the  book  budget  was  reduced 
by  $300.  that  year. 

Mr.  Boyden  died  in  1889,  aged  only  fifty-four;  his 
place  was  taken  by  George  Edward  Woodberry,  who  thus 
began  a  long  period  of  service  profitable  to  the  Library. 
Although  he  was  Professor  of  literature  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  from  1891  to  1904,  he  was  able  to  devote  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  Library.  The  Trustees’ 
report  of  1890  describes  an  “effort  to  improve  the  Library 
by  supplying  some  deficiencies  among  the  books  in  certain 
lines  of  reading.”  But  the  complete  details  as  to  this 
effort  were  left  to  the  1891  report,  prepared  by  Wood- 
berry,  which  is  an  evaluation  of  the  thirty-five  years  of 
public  library  service  in  Beverly.  Professor  Woodberry 
began  the  report  by  indicating  the  fields  in  which  the 
Library  was  strong. 

It  is  believed  that  in  American  political  and  constitutional 
history  there  is  little  of  the  first  importance  which  the  library 
does  not  possess,  and  the  same  statement  may  be  made, 
though  less  broadly,  of  the  political  history  of  England.  On 
standard  American  literature  no  author  is  lacking  and  in 
standard  English  literature  few  authors  of  the  first  rank  or 
of  historical  importance  are  unrepresented.  Attention  has 
also  been  given  to  securing  translations  of  the  standard 
literature  of  foreign  nations,  general  histories  of  those  peri¬ 
ods  of  the  world  not  already  covered,  and  short  popular  his¬ 
tories  of  every  nation  and  epoch,  together  with  similar 
biographies  of  great  historical  characters.  A  collection  of 
volumes  was  also  made  upon  the  general  subject  of  political 
economy  and  especially  upon  the  topics  of  protection,  free 
trade,  labor  and  capital,  and  finance. 

55  Catalogue  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  Totcn  of  Beverly. 
Beverly  Times  Publishing  Co.,  1889.  The  volume,  containing 
168  pages,  was  to  sell  tor  5c. 
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There  follows  a  summary  statement  of  the  book  collec¬ 
tion.  During  the  35  years,  $13,358.  had  been  spent  for 
10,967  volumes  and  91  pamphlets.  All  but  the  pamphlets 
and  844  volumes,  mainly  public  documents,  had  been  cata¬ 
loged.  Fiction  represented  25%  of  the  collection,  con¬ 
sisting  of  600  standard  works,  native  and  foreign ;  about 
600  “authors  of  the  first  class  of  those  which  will  never 
become  classic;”  and  1300  “though  often  excellent  [yet] 
without  distinction.”  Among  these  last,  “read  only  for 
their  day  and  soon  forgotten,”  there  were  few  “silly,  vul¬ 
gar,  or  immoral.”  More  than  50%  of  the  Library’s  hold¬ 
ings  were  in  the  fields  of  biography,  history,  literature 
and  travel.  The  reference  collection  was  excellent,  though 
incomplete,  and  the  Library  w’as  weak  in  science,  religion 
and  the  industrial  and  fine  arts. 

The  report  then  compares  the  Beverly  Library  with 
others  in  the  county  and  state.  Only  three  other  unen¬ 
dowed  libraries  in  Essex  County  had  more  volumes,  and 
only  two  more  value.  According  to  the  census  of  1885, 
Beverly  was  25%  below  the  libraries  of  the  state  in  num¬ 
ber  of  volumes  in  proportion  to  the  ]X)pulation.  It  was 
18th  in  Essex  County  in  this  category,  16th  in  proportion 
of  circulation  to  ftopulation,  10th  in  use  of  what  volumes  it 
had,  and  9th  in  absolute  circulation.  Of  $5. 560.  given  by 
the  state  to  public  libraries,  Beverly  received  only  $380., 
plus  the  original  citizen  subscription  of  $2,518.  To  im¬ 
prove  the  Library’s  ]x>sition,  the  report  suggested  that  the 
books  should  be  made  better  knowui,  that  gifts  should  be 
solicited,  that  the  appropriation  of  one-half  the  dog  tax 
should  be  continued,  and  that  the  annual  report  should 
be  printed.®®  This  rej)ort  is  a  milestone  in  the  history 
of  the  Beverly  Public  Library,  by  which  past  achievement 
and  future  growth  could  both  be  measured. 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature,  by  an  Act  of  1888,  pro¬ 
vided  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  library  trustees  to 

56  The  state  had  authorized  the  towns  to  divide  the  dog 
tax  between  the  schools  and  the  library  in  1860.  Tuck  was 
asked  to  look  into  the  matter  in  1870,  but  nothing  seems  to 
have  come  of  it  until  1889.  The  income  from  the  dog  tax 
averaged  $375.  in  the  1890’s,  while  fines,  which  the  Library  was 
then  permitted  to  keep,  often  amounted  to  $90.  The  publication 
of  the  Library’s  annual  report  began  in  1892. 
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any  number  divisible  by  three,  not  exceeding  nine,  and 
a  reduction  in  the  term  of  service  to  three  years.  Beverly 
chose  to  increase  the  number  of  Trustees  to  six,  and  in 
March,  1891,  the  Board  organized  as  follows:  Tuck  and 
Daniel  D.  Addison,  the  Episcopal  minister,  to  serve  one 
year;  George  A.  Galloupe  and  Charles  L.  Dodge,  two 
years;  Giddings  and  Woodberry,  three  years.  The  two 
outgoing  Trustees,  Leach  and  Driver,  were  allowed  to  keep 
their  keys  to  the  Library.®^  A  new  spirit  of  activity 
seemed  now  to  pervade  the  Board.  The  Librarian’s  salary 
was  increased  to  $300.  in  1890,  to  $375.  in  1892,  and  to 
$400.  in  1893.  She  was  given  the  assistance  of  a  boy 
afternoons.  The  catalogue  numbers  of  new  books  were  to 
be  published  in  the  local  paper.  It  was  proposed  that  a 
new  room  be  added  in  the  rear,  and  new  shelves,  tables, 
and  chairs  were  obtained.  Woodberry  presented  a  plan 
for  cataloging,  and  it  was  voted  that  he  and  Addison  carry 
it  out,  at  a  cost  of  $200.  Giddings  proposed  an  outside 
sign,  and  Woodberry  suggested  shelves  in  the  reading 
room  for  public  documents.  Addison  proposed  that  new 
books  be  placed  on  a  counter  for  the  public  to  see,  while 
Tuck  moved  that  teachers  in  the  town  schools  be  allowed 
to  take  out  up  to  ten  books  for  school  use.  The  annual 
re])ort  of  1892  described  these  improvements,  stating  that 
for  the  first  time  the  books  were  pro|>erly  classified  and 
arranged,  so  that  readers  could  easily  find  all  the  Library 
contained  on  a  given  subject.  With  such  evidences  of 
activity,  the  Trustees  felt  emboldened  to  ask  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $2,200.,  plus  one-half  the  dog  tax;  this  Avas 
granted  to  them. 

The  town  was  now  ready  for  an  expansion  of  the  branch 
library  service.  In  July,  1892,  delivery  stations  were 
set  up  at  Xorth  Beverly  and  Centerville,  at  a  cost  of  $75. 
each.  A  communication  was  received  from  the  Xeigh- 
bors’  Library  at  Beverly  Farms,  but  the  Trustees  did  not 
feel  qualified  to  accept  the  proposal.  Accordingly,  in 
March,  1893,  Will  H.  Larcom  and  others  petitioned  the 
town  for  $1,000.  for  a  reading  room  at  the  Farms.  Three 

57  Each  was  to  come  back  on  the  Board ;  Leach,  from  1892 
to  1894,  and  Driver  from  1894  on. 
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Beverly  Farms  men,  Thomas  D.  Connolly,  William  R. 
Brooks,  and  Rev.  Edwin  P.  Hoyt,  were  authorized  to  meet 
with  the  Public  Library  Trustees  concernini^  the  matter. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  librarian’s  salary  mi^ht  be  $400., 
that  a  table  might  cost  $30.,  a  catalog,  $200.,  shelving, 
$50.,  and  books,  $320.,  making  a  total  of  $1,000.  The 
Neighbors’  Library,  said  to  contain  about  1700  volumes, 
with  a  circulation  of  1850  volumes  among  219  persons, 
would  become  part  of  the  new  branch.®®  There  was  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  on  April  1,  when  it  was  stated  that  “IMr. 
W’s  views  were  very  clear  and  met  with  general  approval.” 
It  was  Woodberry’s  idea  that  the  Public  Library  could 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  new  branch  out  of  its  regular 
appropriation.  These  expenses  would  include  the  fitting 
up  of  a  room,  heat,  light,  expressing  of  books  for  four 
deliveries  a  week,  the  librarian’s  salary,  and  the  provision 
of  certain  periodicals  and  reference  books.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  met  with  approval,  and  on  April  15,  Sylvia  Bennett 
was  chosen  Librarian  of  the  Farms  Branch  at  a  salary  of 
$175.  The  library  was  to  be  open  every  day,  from  three 
to  six  and  seven  to  nine.  Johnson’s  encycloiiedia  and 
Worcester’s  and  Webster’s  dictionaries  were  sent  to  the 
new  branch,  as  well  as  such  magazines  as  Harpers,  Forum, 
Outing,  Nation,  St.  Nicholas,  Scientific  American,  and 
Cosmopolitan. 

Following  the  work  begun  in  1891,  each  year  some  new 
department  was  strengthened.  In  1893,  the  Trustees  re¬ 
ported  that  history  and  literature  had  been  done,  and  that 
the  past  year  useful  arts  and  mechanic  trades  (including 
machines,  fabrics,  raw  products,  chemical  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  processes,  and  manual  training)  had  been  improved. 
They  were  also  happy  to  report  receipt  of  a  bequest  of 
$500.  from  Edward  Burley,  which  thus  became  the 
Library’s  first  fund.  But  they  had  to  report  that  gas  was 
unsatisfactory  for  lighting,  the  heat  causing  injury  to  the 
books.  The  town  responded  by  installing  electricity,  at 

58  Catalogue  of  the  Xeighbors'  Library,  Beverly  Farms. 
Boston,  Press  of  Stanley  and  Usher,  1888.  TTie  pamphlet,  num¬ 
bering  20  pages,  sold  for  10c.  Books  are  arranged  alphabeti¬ 
cally  by  title,  with  the  number  in  the  left-hand  margin  and 
the  author  in  the  right. 
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a  cost  of  $220.  In  January,  1893,  Miss  Jennie  P.  Dodge, 
whose  father  was  a  Trustee,  was  employed  at  12^  cents 
an  hour  to  assist  in  the  Library.  She  was  placed  on  an 
annual  salary  in  September,  1894,  and  continued  to  work 
for  the  Library  until  1943.®®  By  1893,  the  Library  was 
open  every  afternoon  and  evening,  except  Sundays  and 
holidays,  and  the  additional  assistance  was  welcome.  That 
same  year  a  finding  list  of  fiction  was  issued ;  it  was  dis¬ 
tributed  free  to  all  families.  Circulation  was  growing 
(10%  in  1892,  25%  in  1893),  but  so  were  costs,  and  the 
Trustees  were  troubled  by  this  fact. 

The  town  was  growing  too,  and  in  1894,  it  became  a 
city,  with  John  I.  Baker  as  the  first  mayor.®®  The  num¬ 
ber  of  Library  Trustees  was  increased  to  nine,  and  Baker 
departed  from  precedent  by  appointing  two  women. 
Elizabeth  P.  Sohier  and  Katherine  P.  Loring,  represent¬ 
ing  socially  prominent  Beverly  families,  were  chosen,  with 
Allen  H.  Bennett,  for  a  one  year  term.®^  Driver,  Wood- 
berry,  and  John  S.  Baker,  a  son  of  the  Mayor,  were 
appointed  for  two  years,  and  Giddings,  Tuck,  and  Dodge, 
for  three.  The  Trustees  organized  into  committees  on 
finance,  branches,  rooms,  and  books,  with  the  two  ladies 
a  subcommittee  on  juvenile  books.  In  their  report  for 
1896,  they  state  that  “a  nucleus  for  a  department  for 
young  readers  has  been  established,”  thus  remedying  a 
serious  neglect.  Furthermore,  the  books  were  to  be 
rearranged  “upon  an  improved  and  modern  system,  which 
can  be  adapted  to  any  building.”  L^pon  these  modern 
notes  we  close  our  detailed  treatment  of  the  Librar^-’s  de¬ 
velopment. 

59  She  replaced  a  Mr.  Turfey.  Miss  Dodge  still  resides  in 
Beverly,  and  recalls  the  Library  when  she  began  work  there. 
The  reading  area  was  in  front,  with  three  tables;  behind  were 
the  alcoves,  each  with  its  step-ladder  to  reach  all  nine  shelves. 

60  He  gave  his  salary,  $500.,  to  the  Library,  to  be  used  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  building  fund.  When  the  present  building  was 
constructed,  the  money  was  used  towards  the  cost  of  the  bronze 
replica  of  the  seal,  set  in  the  floor  in  front  of  the  delivery 
desk.  Woodberry,  op.  cit.,  p.  3. 

61  Miss  Sawyer  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Public 
Library  Commission  (established  in  1890),  and  when  she  died 
she  left  the  Beverly  Library  $10,000.,  to  be  used  to  encourage 
children’s  reading. 
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It  is  of  interest,  however,  to  examine  the  condition  of 
the  Library  in  1896,  as  a  measure  of  the  distance  it  had 
come.  On  January  1,  1896,  the  collection  numbered 
19,234  volumes.  The  circulation  for  1895  was  41,863 
volumes,  and  the  number  of  borrowers  registered  was 
3,035.  Receipts  consisted  of  the  city’s  appropriation  of 
$2,000.,  plus  $371.54,  which  represented  one-half  the  fees 
for  dog  licenses.  Expenses  included  $1,436.11  for  books 
and  magazines,  and  $1,00^.71  for  salaries.  The  Librarian 
was  then  receiving  $450.,  her  chief  assistant  $275.  There 
was  a  full-fledged  branch  at  Beverly  Farms,  and  delivery 
stations  at  North  Beverly  and  Centerville.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  city  in  1895  was  11,806,  and  its  valuation 
$15,528,835.  The  city  and  the  Library  had  grown  to¬ 
gether,  perhaps  not  always  in  proportion,  but  at  least  there 
had  been  an  awareness  of  the  Library’s  needs. 

There  is  not  space,  nor  is  it  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  describe  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Beverly  Public 
Library — the  expansion  of  the  service  for  children  and 
young  people,  the  generous  bequests  of  Miss  Sawyer  and 
of  Joseph  W.  Lefavour,  the  story  of  two  wars  and  a  de¬ 
pression,  the  development  of  service  for  the  sick  and  shut- 
in,  and  all  the  rest.  It  must  sufiice  to  say  that  in  1950 
the  Library  numbered  102,752  volumes;  that  219,187 
volumes  were  circulated  among  11,502  borrowers  ;  and  that 
the  appropriation  was  $40,513.,  plus  $1,231.07,  repre¬ 
senting  one-half  the  dog  tax.  Miss  Marjorie  H.  Stanton, 
who  has  been  Librarian  since  1924  and  is  a  descendant 
of  the  flrst  Librarian,  presides  over  a  staff  of  16,  servicing 
1  branch,  4  delivery  stations,  3  deposit  stations,  and  11 
school  buildings.  There  is  not  space,  either,  to  describe 
the  growth  of  the  city  (population,  1950,  28,851),  the 
coming  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation,  with 
its  own  research  library,  and  the  effect  on  library  interests 
of  the  automobile,  the  radio,  and  television.  But  one  event 
may  be  singled  out  for  special  notice :  the  Library’s  move 
to  its  own  building  in  1913.  It  is  a  handsome  building 
of  brick  and  marble,  facing  the  Common,  not  far  from 
the  site  of  Minister  Willard’s  home,  where  the  Kirwan 
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books  were  once  kept.  Professor  Woodberry  summed  up 
the  significance  of  the  move  when  he  wrote: 

I  am  glad,  not  only  for  the  beautiful  building,  but  even 
more  that  it  has  not  come  down  to  us,  like  a  New  Jerusalem, 
from  heaven,  in  the  shape  of  a  charitable  bequest,  but  is  the 
growth  of  our  own  soil,  the  fruit  of  the  efforts  of  generations 
gone  by.®2 

Such  self-reliance  has  been  a  characteristic  of  Beverly’s 
library  development  since  the  days  of  the  first  Social 
Library.  This  story  has  been  largely  one  of  devoted  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  part  of  many  persons — ^Rantoul,  Peirce,  Boy- 
den,  Tuck,  Leach,  Giddings,  Driver,  Woodberry,  and  all 
the  rest,  who  worked  diligently  and  unobtrusively,  so  that 
they  and  their  fellow  citizens  could  have  adequate  library 
service. 

62  Woodberry,  op.  cit.,  p.  7.  The  Beverly  Farms  Branch 
acquired  its  own  building  in  1917. 
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By  Harriet  Webster  Marr 

Vermont  historians  are  justifiably  proud  that  theirs  is 
the  only  New  England  state  having  educational  provisions 
in  the  original  constitution.  In  fact,  only  three  of  the 
original  thirteen  states  had  such  provisions :  Pennsylvania, 
North  Carolina  and  Grcorgia.  The  first  constitution  of 
Vermont  was  drafted  in  1777,  before  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  over,  and  long  before  Vermont  became  a  state 
in  the  Union.  Article  XL  dealt  with  education,  the  first 
thirty-five  words  being  almost  identical  with  the  clause 
on  education  in  the  Pennsylvania  constitution  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  The  Vermont  article  read: 

A  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  in  each  town  for  the 
convenient  instruction  of  youth  with  such  salaries  to  the 
masters  paid  by  each  town,  making  proper  use  of  school 
lands  .  .  .  thereby  to  enable  them  to  instruct  youth  at  low 
prices;  one  grammar  school  in  each  county,  one  university 
in  the  state  ought  to  be  established  by  the  Central  Assembly. 

The  constitutions  of  1789,  1792  and  1793,  contained 
similar  provisions  in  section  64,  that : 

a  competent  number  of  schools  ought  to  be  established  for  the 
convenient  instruction  of  j’outh,  and  one  or  more  grammar 
schools  to  be  incorporated  and  properly  supported  in  each 
county. 

Note  that  the  first  constitution  reads  one  grammar  school, 
and  the  later  documents  one  or  mare.  Of  course  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  a  Grammar  School  was  a  secondary 
school  where  Latin  Grammar  was  studied. 

“Properly  supported.”  Strangely  enough  the  law  that 
would  in  part  implement  this  provision  had  already  been 
passed.  In  1779,  when  a  form  of  charter  for  incorpor¬ 
ated  towns  was  under  discussion,  a  bill  was  passed  provid¬ 
ing  that: 

in  each  six  mile  township  one  right  was  to  be  allotted  for 
the  support  of  a  seminan,"  or  college  within  the  state,  one  for 
the  support  of  a  County  Grammar  School,  and  one  for  the 
support  of  common  school  within  the  town. 
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In  his  biography  of  Ira  Allen,  J.  B,  Wilber  gives  the 
credit  for  this  legislation  to  Allen. ^ 

Thus  at  the  very  beginning  of  her  state  history  Vermont 
had  not  only  the  conception  of  an  educational  system  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  common  school  through  the  University, 
but  had  also  a  scheme  for  the  partial  financing  of  the 
system  through  the  use  of  that  one  source  of  wealth  in  the 
early  days  of  our  country — land. 

But  there  were  flaws  in  these  plans.  The  law  would 
necessarily  be  very  uneven  in  its  application,  for  it  applied 
to  towns  chartered  after  1779,  and  many  towns  had  al¬ 
ready  been  chartered,  especially  under  the  land  schemes 
of  Governor  Wentworth  of  Xew  Hampshire,  and  his  char¬ 
ters  had  no  word  of  land  for  county  grammar  schools  or 
state  university,  though  they  provided  for  town  schools. 
How  many  towns  had  been  chartered  by  Wentworth  is 
a  question  much  in  dispute.  Estimates  vary  all  the  way 
from  126  to  259.  The  accompanying  map  is  based  on  the 
one  in  Prof.  Bogart’s  Lease  Lands  of  Vermont  and  shows 
that  three  whole  counties,  Bennington,  Chittenden,  and 
Grand  Isle,  as  well  as  towns  two  or  more  tiers  deep  along 
the  Connecticut  River,  the  Winooski,  and  the  southern 
and  western  boundaries  of  the  state  were  organized  by 
Wentworth.  A  comparison  with  a  relief  map  of  the  state 
shows  that  the  area  left,  where  school  lands  must  be  set 
aside,  was  largely  mountainous,  or  far  to  the  north  where 
there  was  little  to  attract  settlers.  In  fact,  of  the  250  odd 
towns  in  Vermont,  only  81  were  listed  in  1878  as  having 
grammar  school  lands. 

Who  was  to  assign  the  lands  ?  In  the  case  of  the  Cale¬ 
donia  County  Grammar  School  the  charter  stated  how 
the  lands  were  to  be  chosen : 

The  proprietors  of  the  town  are  hereby  authorized  and  em¬ 
powered  to  locate  said  rights  as  justly  and  equitably  or  quan¬ 
tity  for  quality  or  in  such  parts  of  the  town  as  they  .  .  . 
should  judge  would  least  incommode  the  settlement  of 
the  town. 2 

1  J.  B.  Wilber,  Ira  Allen,  Founder  of  Vermont,  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1928,  Vol.  I,  pp.  145-156,  passim. 

2  Quoted  in  Caledonia  County  Grammar  School,  v.  Kent. 
83  Vt.  1,  55. 
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Naturally  the  town  fathers  chose  in  most  cases  the  less 
desirable  portions  for  school  lands.  If  the  town  had  no 
grammar  school  the  income  of  the  lands  would  go  out  of 
the  town,  and  more  than  that,  the  town  would  not  be 
allowed  to  tax  the  land.  Probably  the  description  of  the 
grammar  school  lands  in  question  in  the  court  case  of  Cale¬ 
donia  County  Grammar  School  v.  Kent,  would  fit  many 
another  school  lot. 

Lot  in  question  .  .  .  was  on  a  mountain  more  than  four  miles 
from  any  village,  and  not  easily  accessible;  no  one  ever  set¬ 
tled  on  it;  and  no  evidence  of  occupation  appears  until 
[around]  1900.  .  .  .  [Caledonia  County  Grammar  School] 
conceded  its  trustee  had  no  knowledge  of  its  right  to  the  lot 
in  question  until  1908  or  early  in  1909.® 

The  frontier  conditions  of  settlement  in  Vermont  de¬ 
manded  the  labor  of  the  children  in  most  families,  so  that 
in  spite  of  the  proud  clause  in  the  state  constitution  there 
was  often  long  delay  in  founding  the  County  Grammar 
Schools.  Not  until  eight  years  after  the  first  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  six  years  after  the  first  land  law  was  the  first 
County  Grammar  School  founded  at  Windsor,  in  Windsor 
County  in  1785.  That  school  was  moved  to  Royalton  in 
1807.  In  1787,  two  years  after  the  Windsor  school,  the 
Rutland  County  Grammar  School  was  organized  at  Castle- 
ton,  and  in  1791  the  Windham  County  Grammar  School 
was  planned  at  Athens,  but  apparently  was  never  actually 
in  operation.  In  no  one  of  these  three  cases  was  any¬ 
thing  said  about  the  county  school  lands.  The  three  coun¬ 
ties  where  these  schools  were  organized,  together  with 
Bennington,  which  had  schools,  but  no  lands,  constituted 
the  southern  third  of  the  state. 

The  next  County  Grammar  School  established  was  at 
Peacham  in  Caledonia  County.  Caledonia  lies  well  to 
the  north,  and  only  three  of  its  towns  were  Wentworth 
grants.  Eventually  17  towns  were  organized,  and  in  1878, 
14  of  them  had  grammar  school  lands.  The  State  Con¬ 
stitution  would  seem  to  have  made  these  schools  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  county,  in  fact  a  law  of  1782,  provided  that 

3  Ibid,  pp.  7-8. 
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judges  of  the  county  courts  were  to  appoint  the  trustees. 
But  invariably  it  was  the  townspeople  who  started  the 
school.  Andrews  .in  his  History  of  the  County  Grammar 
Schools  of  Vermont  says, 

In  the  belief  that  either  a  county  court  house  or  a  county 
grammar  school  would  “enhance  the  glory  of  the  town,  and 
bring  substantial  advantage”  certain  leading  citizens  in¬ 
serted  in  the  warning  for  town  meeting — Whether  the  town 
would  authorize  the  building  of  a  Court  House,  or  a  County 
Grammar  School,  or  any  other  public  building.^ 

There  was  evidently  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  finally 
the  town  voted  for  the  grammar  school.  The  same  thing 
happened  in  other  places;  citizens  of  the  towns  started 
the  movement,  and  signed  the  petition  to  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture;  the  Legislature  in  turn  appointed  them  as  trustees, 
ignoring  the  law  of  1782,  that  county  judges  should 
appoint  the  trustees.  Andrews  says  he  found  no  instance 
where  the  trustees  were  appointed  by  the  judges. 

The  charter  of  Peacham  was  the  first  to  mention  the 
grammar  school  lands,  and  grant  them  to  a  specific  school. 

Fully  empowered  to  hold  and  lease  the  lands  lying  in  the 
said  county  granted  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  county 
grammar  school.  Provided  that  this  act  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  give  the  county  grammar  school  of  Caledonia  a 
right  to  any  more  than  an  equal  proportion  with  the  other 
counties  of  this  State  of  the  neat  (sic)  proceeds  or  avails  of 
the  land  granted  for  the  use  of  county  grammar  schools  in 
said  state  whenever  future  legislatures  shall  by  a  law  for 
that  purpose  so  order  and  dividend  the  same.® 

Either  the  legislators  at  this  date  did  not  anticipate 
the  organization  of  more  than  one  grammar  school  in  a 
county,  or  some  lawyer  drawing  up  this  document  for 
Peacham  was  unusually  clever,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  in 
certain  court  cases  later  this  document  was  so  construed 
as  to  give  the  sole  right  to  the  lands  in  the  county  to 
Peacham.  The  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 

4  E.  D.  Andrews,  County  Grammar  Schools  of  Vermont, 
p.  130.  Proceedings  of  Vermont  Historical  Society,  1936,  New 
Series  4,  No.  3. 

5  Laws  of  Vermont,  1795,  pp.  26-29. 
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Education,  in  1880,  shows  all  the  income  from  the  {i^ram- 
mar  school  lands  in  the  county  as  going  to  Peacham. 

In  1797,  in  Addison  County  the  people  of  two  towns, 
Middlebury  and  Vergennes,  petitioned  for  the  right  to 
have  the  county  grammar  school.  The  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  reported: 

That  if  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Legislature  that  only  one 
grammar  school  be  established  in  the  county  of  Addison,  it 
ought  to  be  established  in  the  town  of  Middlebury.® 

This  suggests  that  more  than  one  school  might  be  opened 
in  a  county.  Possibly  that  hint  impelled  those  who  sought 
the  charter  to  work  for  the  w’ording  finally  included  in  the 
act  of  incorporation : 

To  hold  and  use  all  lands  in  county  [Italics  added]  reserved 
and  appropriated  for  that  use  in  charters  granted  bv  the 
State.'^ 

The  next  school  incorporated  was  also  in  the  north,  in 
Franklin  County,  w’here  the  County  Grammar  School  was 
incorporated  at  St.  Albans  in  1799.  In  1880,  they  still 
had  the  right  to  the  income  from  all  the  county  grammar 
school  lands. 

In  1801,  a  Windham  County  Grammar  School  was 
organized  at  Xewfane,  presumably  taking  the  place  of 
one  at  Athens  that  never  had  more  than  a  legal  existence. 
That  same  year  Waterbury  was  created  as  the  County 
Grammar  School  for  Chittenden  County,  but  Chittenden 
never  had  any  grammar  school  lands.  Bennington  County 
also  had  no  lands  though  the  school  at  Dorset  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  1804,  as  the  Bennington  County  Grammar 
School. 

In  1805,  Guildhall  gained  the  Essex  County  Grammar 
School,  with  right  to  the  income  from  the  school  lands, 
but  only  four  out  of  a  total  of  twelve  towms  were  re¬ 
ported  in  1878,  as  having  county  grammar  school  lands. 
In  1880,  Guildhall  received  the  income  from  three  of  the 
four ;  the  fourth.  Concord,  under  the  leadership  of  Samuel 
Reed  Hall,  had  a  grammar  school  of  its  owm,  1823  and 

6  E.  D.  Andrews,  Op.  cit.,  p.  133. 

7  Ibid. 
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the  right  to  the  income  from  the  lands  within  its  own 
boundary. 

The  Randolph  charter  of  1805,  as  the  Orange  County 
Grammar  School,  has  the  first  definite  recognition  of  the 
probability  that  other  schools  would  be  organized  in  the 
county : 

Whereas  there  are  sundrj'  rights  of  land  which  by  the  char¬ 
ters  and  grants  of  the  several  towns  in  the  said  county  were 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  county  grammar  schools  through¬ 
out  the  State,  and  are  as  yet  unappropriated,  which  lands 
when  applied  to  the  use  of  a  county  grammar  school  founded 
in  said  Randolph  so  as  to  unite  with  the  aforesaid  institution 
would  become  of  great  public  utility  .  .  .  Provided :  that  when¬ 
ever  any  other  grammar  school  may  be  incorporated  in  said 
county  the  net  proceeds  or  avails  of  said  land  shall  be  subject 
to  such  division  among  all  the  grammar  schools  in  said 
county  as  any  future  legislature  may  direct.® 

"We  shall  sec  later  that  this  reservation  made  possible  the 
division  of  county  grammar  school  lands  to  other  schools 
in  Orange  County. 

When  in  1807,  the  Windsor  County  Grammar  School 
was  moved  from  the  town  of  Windsor  to  Royalton,  the 
citizens  of  that  town  requested  the  rents  and  profits  of  all 
or  a  part  of  the  grammar  school  lands  in  the  county.  The 
first  school  at  Windsor  had  had  nothing  in  its  charter  about 
the  lands.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  only  three 
towns  in  Windsor  County  that  had  not  been  in  the  Went¬ 
worth  grants;  Royalton  was  one  of  the  three,  and  the 
lands  in  the  other  two.  Bethel  and  Rochester,  were  granted 
to  the  Royalton  Grammar  School. 

By  this  time,  1807,  one  grammar  school  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  each  of  the  existing  counties  with  the  exception 
of  Orleans  on  the  Canadian  border,  which  in  1810  had 
only  one  town  with  a  population  over  700.  Washington 
and  Lamoille  Counties  had  not  yet  been  organized.  When 
Washington  County,  first  called  Jefferson  County,  was 
formed  in  1810,  the  trustees  of  Wontpelier  Academy 
(organized  in  1800)  petitioned  for,  and  received  a  new 
act  of  incorporation  as  a  County  Grammar  School  with 

8  Laws  of  Vermont,  1806,  p.  153. 
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the  right  to  the  rentals  of  the  grammar  school  lands  in 
the  new  county.  In  various  counties  other  schools  called 
academies  had  been  established,  but  the  question  of  lands 
apparently  had  not  arisen. 

The  year  before  Washington  County  was  organized  the 
movement  for  more  than  one  grammar  school  in  a  county 
be  led  off,  strangely  enough  by  Franklin  County  in  the 
northwest.  A  county  grammar  school  had  been  chartered 
at  St.  Albans  in  1799.  Fairfield,  just  east  of  St.  Albans, 
now  applied  for  and  received  a  charter  for  a  second  gram¬ 
mar  school.  The  question  of  a  division  of  the  lands  arose, 
and  the  legislature  divided  the  rents  between  the  two 
schools.  Nevertheless,  the  State  Superintendent’s  report 
of  1880,  shows  all  rents  as  going  to  the  school  at  St. 
Albans. 

From  this  time  on  schools  with  the  title  of  County 
Grammar  School  were  frequently  incorporated  despite  the 
fact  that  one  such  school  already  existed  in  the  county, 
and  again  and  again  the  lands  were  divided  and  sub¬ 
divided.  The  desire  for  the  rentals  of  the  lands  was  one 
motive  for  the  organization  of  the  schools.  Bogart  refers 
to  the  fact  that  Montpelier  changed  its  name  from 
Academy  to  County  Grammar  School  in  order  to  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  lands.  He  also  tells  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Orange  County  Grammar  School  at  Ran¬ 
dolph,  ‘‘which  was  devoted  to  securing  lands  and  leasing 
them.  Only  after  that  did  they  take  time  to  organize  and 
draw  up  by-laws.”® 

It  seems  fair,  however,  to  recall  that  the  population 
was  growing,  and  that  the  difiiculties  of  travel  to  the  one 
grammar  school  in  a  county  might  be  prohibitive  to  many 
ambitious  youths. 

In  Orange  County  the  problem  of  the  lands  was  simpli¬ 
fied  by  the  proviso  in  the  charter  which  permitted  the 
division  if  other  grammar  schools  were  organized.  When 
a  new  grammar  school  was  chartered  at  Thetford  in  1819, 
it  was  given  the  rentals  of  the  school  lands  in  the  towns 
of  Washington  and  Chelsea,  though  those  two  towns  were 

9  W.  E.  Bogart,  Lease  Lan^s  of  Vermont,  p.  287.  Used  by 
permission  of  Dr.  Bogart.  Vermont  Historical  Society,  1950. 
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nearer  to  Randolph  than  to  Thetford.  Later  still  other 
schools  were  incorporated  in  the  county  and  the  rentals 
were  divided  either  equally  or  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  weeks  the  schools  were  open.  In  all,  seven  schools 
were  organized  in  Orange  County :  Orange  County  Gram¬ 
mar  School  at  Randolph,  1805 ;  Thetford  Academy,  1819 ; 
Newbury  Seminary,  1833;  Corinth  Academical  Institute, 
1846 ;  West  Randolph  Academy,  1847 ;  Chelsea  Academy, 
1848.  Although  the  new  schools  were  not  called  grammar 
schools,  they  demanded  and  received  school  lands. 

In  spite  of  the  careful  wording  of  the  charter  of  the 
Caledonia  County  Grammar  School  at  Peacham,  the  State 
Legislature  in  1836,  granted  a  charter  for  another  county 
grammar  school  at  Lyndon.  The  act  of  incorporation 
stated  that: 

the  rents  and  profits  of  all  the  lands  in  Lyndon  and  other 
towns  therein  named,  granted  for’ the  support  of  Grammar 
Schools,  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said 
school  at  Lyndon.  Trustees  of  said  school  at  Lyndon  .  .  . 
invested  in  full  power  to  lease  .  .  .  receive  rents  ...  on  all 
lands  that  had  been  heretofore  leased  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Peacham.^® 

Evidently  the  Legislature  did  not  feel  quite  sure  of 
their  right  to  take  lands  awa.y  from  Peacham  in  face  of 
the  wording  of  the  old  charter  for  the  new  act  went  on — 

But  if  the  Supreme  Court  should  hereafter  adjudge  the  act 
to  be  unconstitutional,  said  Trustees  shall  have  no  claim  on 
the  State  for  damages,  but  shall  take  this  act  at  their  own 
risk.i^ 

When  a  case  did  come  before  the  Vermont  Supreme 
Court  in  1839,  the  judge  quoted  these  words,  saying  that 
they"  “relieved  the  Court  of  much  of  the  ordinary  em¬ 
barrassment  involved  when  one  department  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  denies  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  another  de¬ 
partment.”  The  decision  was  given  in  favor  of  Peacham, 
on  the  precedent  of  the  Dartmouth  College  Case,  claiming 

10  Quoted  in  Caledonia  County  Grammar  School  v.  Burt,  II 
Vt.,  p.  632. 

11  Ibid. 
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that  the  new  charter  impaired  the  obligation  of  contract 
of  the  original  Peacham  incorporation. 

Orleans  County  on  the  Canadian  border  has  the  most 
amazing  history  of  county  grammar  school  land  grants. 
Far  to  the  north,  at  times  fearful  of  invasion  from  Canada, 
the  county  was  late  in  being  settled.  None  of  its  area 
was  in  the  Wentworth  grants,  consequently  every  town 
was  supposed  to  have  grammar  school  lands.  In  1878, 
all  but  two  of  the  nineteen  towns  reported  such  lands.  At 
that  date  the  rentals  came  to  $632.82,  about  $180.00  more 
than  the  next  highest.  Orange  County  which  reported 
$452.17.  All  writers  on  Vermont  emphasize  the  peculiar 
psychology  of  its  people,  a  psychology  of  individualism. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  the  citizens 
were  unwilling  to  let  money  go  out  of  their  own  town  to 
support  schools  in  other  towns,  and  that  eight  of  the  nine¬ 
teen  towns  in  Orleans  County  sought  charters  for  schools 
of  their  own. 

As  early  as  1812,  an  act  was  proposed  for  two  schools, 
one  at  Brownington,  and  one  at  Craftsbury,  funds  from 
school  lands  in  the  county  to  be  equally  divided.  Brown¬ 
ington  in  1810,  had  a  population  of  236,  and  Craftsbury, 
566.  Other  counties  started  with  one  school,  but  sparsely 
populated  Orleans  County  desired  two  from  the  first. 
Nothing  was  done  until  1820,  when  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  locate  an  Orange  County  Grammar  School, 
to  have  all  the  grammar  school  lands  in  the  county,  wfith 
a  reservation  allowing  for  possible  redistribution  to  other 
schools.  The  school  thus  planned  was  probably  Brown¬ 
ington.  In  1820,  CraftsbiTrv  Academy  was  incorporated 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  in  1836,  an  act 
divided  the  lands  town  by  town  between  the  two  schools. 
In  1848,  Derby  Academy  was  incorporated,  and  a  new 
division  of  the  lands  was  made.  A  fourth  school,  the 
Orleans  Liberal  Institute,  was  organized  at  Glover  in 
1852,  and  the  lands  redistributed,  although  the  act  of  in¬ 
corporation  had  said  nothing  about  lands.  The  next  year 
the  case  of  Orleans  County  Grammar  School  v.  Parker 
came  into  the  courts,  and  one  of  the  arguments  raised  was 
that  the  school  at  Derby  was  an  academy,  not  a  county 
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grammar  school.  The  court  decision  rested  on  the  reserva¬ 
tion  in  the  original  charter  of  the  Orleans  County  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  and  recognized  the  new  school’s  right  to  the 
lands.  A  fifth  school,  Barton  Academy,  was  incorporated 
in  1855,  and  a  new  method  of  dealing  with  the  lands  was 
introduced : 

All  income,  rents,  and  profits  derived  from  the  grammar 
school  lands  .  .  .  shall  hereafter  be  equally  divided  [between 
the  four  schools  already  founded]  and  each  of  the  four  shall 
hereafter  pay  to  aid  Barton  Academy  one-fifth  part  of  all  such 
sums  as  they  may  receive,  so  that  they  shall  all  share  alike.^2 

This  may  have  Been  easier  for  the  legislature  than  re- 
listing  the  lands,  but  it  involved  extra  bookkeeping  for 
the  secretary-treasurers  of  the  four  schools.  The  difiiculty 
must  have  been  recognized,  for  another  act  was  passed  the 
same  day,  with  a  list  of  towm  lands  for  each  school. 

This  is  not  the  end  of  the  story,  for  three  more  schools 
were  incorporated  in  Orleans  County,  each  to  receive 
benefit  from  the  school  lands;  Missisquoi  Valley  Academj* 
at  West  Troy  in  1855,  Albany  Academy  and  Westfield 
Grammar  School  in  1857.  At  that  date  the  Legislature 
reverted  to  the  discarded  plan,  for  the  first  five  schools, 
Brownington,  Craftsbury,  Derby,  Glover  and  Barton,  were 
to  receive  the  rents,  and  each  was  to  give  one  eighth  part 
to  each  of  the  other  three.  In  1859,  still  another  act  was 
passed,  placing  the  responsibility  wholly  on  the  selectmen 
of  the  towns.  They  were  to  collect  the  rents,  and  pay 
them  to  whiche^’er  school  might  be  decided  on  by  the 
voters  in  the  ^larch  town  meeting.  In  1870,  this  was 
changed  again  so  that  the  trustees  of  the  school  were  to 
collect  the  rents  of  lands  in  towns  where  schools  were 
located,  and  the  selectmen  in  towms  where  there  were  no 
schools.  There  were  still  other  acts,  one  giving  the  rents 
of  school  lands  in  Newport  to  the  graded  schools  in  that 
towm.  All  these  acts  contained  clauses  permitting  change 
by  future  legislation.  It  may  be  noticed  that  except  for 
Troy  and  Westfield  all  these  grammar  schools  and  aca¬ 
demies  were  in  adjoining  towns. 

12  Laws  of  Vermont,  1855,  pp.  71-73. 
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The  shift  from  the  time  honored  designation  of  County 
Grammar  School  to  the  name  of  Academy,  more  familiar 
in  the  other  New  England  States,  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  schools  in  Orleans  C!ounty.  The  following  table  shows 
it  for  the  state  as  a  whole: 


Date  of 
founding 

County 

Grammar 

Schools 

Academies 

Other  names 

Before  1800 

6 

1 

1 

1800-1809 

5 

4 

1 

1810-1819 

0 

9 

1 

1820-1829 

2 

10 

3 

1830-1839 

4 

5 

8 

1840-1849 

7 

6 

1850-1859 

18 

11 

1860-1869 

6 

6 

Lamoille  County  was  organized  in  1835,  and  the  next 
year  a  school  already  established  as  Lamoille  Academy  at 
Johnson  was  rechartered  as  the  Lamoille  County  Grammar 
School.  Every  county  now  had  at  least  one  grammar 
school. 

One  wonders  whether  the  game  of  rivalry  for  school 
lands  was  worth  the  candle.  Basing  calculations  on  the 
list  of  schools  receiving  rentals  from  the  lands  as  given 
in  the  State  Superintendent’s  report  of  1880,  and  the 
amount  of  rentals  as  given  in  Bogart’s  Appendix  G,  these 
results  appear: 

Schools  having  all  the  rents  from  the  county  lands : 


Addison  County  at  Middlebury  $71.00 

Caledonia  County  at  Peacham  419.54 

Franklin  County  at  St.  Albans  140.99 

Rutland  County  at  Castleton  124.00 

Washington  County  at  Montpelier  380.77 

Windham  County  at  Londonderry  84.46 

Windsor  County  at  Royalton  179.29 

Counties  where  rents  were  divided 
Lamoille  County 

Johnson,  County  Grammar  School  198.90 

Morrisville,  People’s  Academy  112.00 
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Essex  County 

Guildhall,  County  Grammar  School  39.00 

Concord  29.50 

Orange  County 

If  divided  equally  among  seven  schools  74.59 

Orleans  County 

Division  among  eight  schools  varied. 

If  divided  equally  59.10 


These  amounts  except  Peacham  $419.54  seem  too  petty 
to  quarrel  over,  but  the  expenses  of  the  school  in  the  early 
days  were  also  small.  For  instance  the  Illustrated  His¬ 
torical  Souvenir  of  Randolph  by  Pember  states  that  the 
Preceptor  was  paid  $400.00  and  that  one  year  with  the 
tuitions  and  rents  from  the  school  lands  the  Trustees  found 
they  had  a  balance  to  carry  over  of  $129.21 !  They 
promptly  reduced  the  tuition  to  $1.50  a  term. 

There  was  no  unified  pattern  for  the  administration  of 
the  grants.  Many  of  the  charters  contained  terms  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  in  the  Cabot  charter  which  stated  that  “said 
rights  [of  land]  were  to  be  under  the  control,  order,  direc¬ 
tion,  and  disposal  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
forever.”^^  But  the  State  practically  abdicated  control; 
the  county  in  Vermont  has  never  been  an  important  gov¬ 
ernment  branch ;  the  land  rents  were  granted  to  the  gram¬ 
mar  school  in  a  given  town,  and  this  left  the  trustees  of 
the  school  to  take  charge.  But  the  trustees  were  men  of 
the  community,  not  paid  for  their  task,  and  the  secretary- 
treasurer  kept  the  accounts  in  his  spare  time.  Often  he 
was  re-elected  so  that  he  practically  held  office  for  life, 
and  Bosart  says  that  both  his  handwriting  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  accounts  deteriorated.  The  records  were 
usually  stored  in  private  homes ;  often  they  were  burned, 
thouirh  occasionally  they  are  rescued  today  from  rubbish 
in  some  attic.  Bogart  says  that  nowhere  did  he  find  an 
“orderly  systematic,  complete  catalogue  of  parcels  of  land 
pertaining  to  any  given  grantee.”^^ 

The  location  of  these  school  lands  is  often  uncertain. 
Bogart  tells  of  a  plot  of  land  reserved  for  a  school  in  the 

13  Quoted  in  Bogart,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  285,  286. 

14  Ibid,  p.  93. 
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midst  of  a  large  farm,  where  neither  the  holder  of  the 
lease,  the  school  trustees,  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  nor 
the  state  officials  knew  the  exact  location.'^*  It  is  therefore 
doubtful  whether  all  rents  are  collected. 

The  leases  are  “durable  leases,”  often  employing  the 
old  English  phrase  “as  long  as  wood  grows  or  water  runs.” 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  the  early  days  the  schools 
were  naturally  anxious  to  get  settlers,  and  with  scant  real¬ 
ization  of  the  changes  that  time  might  bring  they  granted 
these  long  term  leases.  This  is  well  explained  in  the  de¬ 
cision  in  the  case  of  the  University  of  Vermont  v.  Ward. 
Leases  of  such  lands  were  better  adapted  to  the  conditions 
which  then  existed  than  leases  of  short  duration  .  .  .  The 
greater  part  of  this  State  was  covered  with  forests  which  had 
little  value,  if  any,  as  timber.  The  land  had  to  be  cleared 
before  it  could  be  cultivated  and  made  productive  .  .  .  Settlers 
would  not  undertake  the  arduous  work  of  improving  these 
lands  and  making  them  productive  unless  they  could  be 
assured  that  they  and  their  children  would  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  labor.  This  result  and  a  reasonable  and  adequate 
rent  for  the  lands  could  be  secured  only  by  long  term  leases.^® 
Also  in  order  to  get  settlers  they  placed  the  rental  at  a 
low’er  figure  than  the  local  tax  rate,  so  that  settlers  would 
prefer  leasing  to  purchasing.  The  amount  of  the  lease 
could  be  changed  only  bv  consent  of  both  parties,  and 
naturally  the  holders  of  these  low-rate  leases  would  not 
exchange  for  owmership  and  high  taxes.  Bogart  gives 
an  amazing  example  of  land  in  the  center  of  the  city  of 
Barre  amounting  to  over  one  hundred  acres,  with  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  buildings  on  it.  The  total  ground 
lease  established  in  1801  and  still  prevailing,  calls  for 
an  annual  rental  of  $17.00 

^loreover  these  lease  lands  have  by  court  decisions  been 
declared  inalienable.  The  final  decision  in  the  case  of 
University  of  Vermont  v.  Ward  just  referred  to  w’as: 
The  trustees  have  only  the  authority  and  power  to  lease  such 
lands  ....  The  Trustees  never  had  any  power  to  convey  by 
deed.^® 

14a  Ibid,  p.  88. 

15  104,  Vt.,  239,  245. 

15a  Bopart,  Op.  cit.,  p.  318. 

16  104  Vt.,  239,  245. 
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Even  stronger  is  the  wording  in  the  case  known  as  the 
Judevine  ease: 

The  sale  and  conveyance  of  the  estate  was  not  only  a  fraud 
on  the  power  but  also  a  fraud  on  the  future  objects  of  the 
power.i’^ 

iN’or  could  the  lands  be  taken  even  by  right  of  eminent 
domain.  Quoting  from  the  case  of  Middlebury  College 
V.  Central  Power  Company: 

If  lands  are  dedicated  to  a  public  use  and  actually  so  em¬ 
ployed  .  .  ,  they  cannot  be  taken  by  condemnation  proceed¬ 
ings  for  it  is  a  well  settled  law  of  this  State  that  property 
already  appropriated  to  a  public  use  cannot  be  taken  for  an¬ 
other  public  use  without  legislative  authority.^* 

It  was,  then,  impossible  to  raise  the  rents  on  these  leased 
lands,  or  sell  them  and  invest  in  something  that  would 
bring  higher  returns.  But  even  that  was  not  the  end  of 
the  story.  These  lease  lands  were  free  from  taxes  by 
either  state  or  town.  The  map  shows  that  especially  in 
the  south  many  of  the  county  grammar  schools  were  in 
towns  that  had  no  county  grammar  school  lands.  In  other 
words,  the  town  that  had  no  lands,  but  often  had  the 
school,  relinquished  neither  rent  nor  taxes  to  support  the 
school,  while  other  towns  in  the  county  that  had  no  school 
had  to  relinquish  rents  to  a  school  in  another  town,  and 
could  not  tax  the  sequestered  lands.  Only  one  case  deal¬ 
ing  with  taxation  of  sequestered  lands  came  before  the 
courts,  and  that  was  not  school  lands.  Bogart  says  “The 
only  assumption  available  is  that  the  exempt  status  of  the 
lease  lands  is  so  thoroughly  accepted  throughout  the  State 
that  even  those  who  complain  about  it  do  not  regard  it 
as  a  reasonable  possibility  for  a  trial  at  law.”^® 

The  object  of  the  system  was  to  aid  education.  As  it 
stands  today  it  aids  no  one  but  the  tenant  who  holds  his 
land  on  a  durable  lease  and  cannot  be  forced  by  law  to 
buy  or  allow  an  increase  in  his  rent.  The  income  the 
grammar  schools  receives  amounts  to  1%  on  the  value 

17  93  Vt.,  220,  237. 

18  101  Vt.,  325,  336. 

19  Bogart,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  204. 
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of  the  lands,  and  that  percentage  is  based  on  the  valuation 
of  1878.  Today  increased  values  would  make  the  p>er- 
centage  even  smaller. 

Yet  those  who  made  the  Vermont  laws  may  very  likely 
have  compared  them  with  the  Massachusetts  law  of  1797, 
and  congratulated  themselves  that  the  Vermont  legislation 
had  provided  an  income  for  all  future  time  for  the  secon¬ 
dary  schools  of  the  state! 

Until  comparatively  recently  there  has  been  no  general 
and  consistent  policy  in  regard  to  the  school  lands.  There 
were  various  bits  of  special  legislation  that  served  to  divert 
the  rentals  from  the  original  intention.  For  instance,  in 
1822  the  charter  for  the  Londonderry  Grammar  School 
provided  that  if  the  school  ceased  to  function  the  rentals 
of  the  grammar  school  lands  in  the  town  of  Londonderry 
should  be  used  for  the  common  schools  of  the  towns.  A 
similar  law  in  1823,  gave  the  grammar  school  lands  in 
Jamaica  outright  to  the  common  schools.  Both  laws  were 
distinctly  contrary  to  the  earlier  legislation,  which  had 
reserved  these  rights  of  land  for  the  support  of  grammar 
schools.  However,  few  laws  of  this  type  were  passed  be¬ 
fore  1860,  and  in  the  sixties  the  movement  for  free  public 
high  schools  was  well  started. 

In  1872,  came  a  slight  variation  on  the  Londonderry- 
Jamaica  laws,  when  the  Newport  Academy  and  Graded 
School  District  was  established  and  granted  the  benefits 
of  the  grammar  school  lands  in  Newport. 

Edward  Conant,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  in  his  famous  report  of  1880,  objected  to  these 
plans  of  giving  the  rents  to  the  common  schools,  pointing 
out  that: 

The  grammar  school  rights  had  been  in  contemplation  of 
secondary  education,  and  that  it  constituted  a  perversion  of 
the  purpose  of  the  reservation  for  the  benefits  to  go  to  the 
common  schools.^® 

Nevertheless,  in  1886  the  same  thing  was  done  in  Bar¬ 
ton  when  an  act  was  passed  combining  Barton  Academy 
and  School  District  number  one  into  “Barton  Academy 

20  Report  of  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1880. 
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and  Graded  iSchool  District,”  with  provisions  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  other  districts,  and  the  clause  saying : 

The  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Barton  shall  annually  pay 
over  the  rents  and  profits  arising  from  the  grammar  school 
lands  in  said  town  to  the  Trustees  of  Barton  Academy  and 
Graded  School  District.21 

As  years  went  on  sometimes  the  pattern  of  J amaica  was 
followed  and  the  lands  given  to  the  common  schools ;  some¬ 
times  the  pattern  of  Newport  and  Barton,  uniting  aca¬ 
demies  or  grammar  schools  and  common  schools  to  share 
the  profits  from  the  lands,  leaving  the  administration  to 
a  board  elected  by  the  district. 

In  St.  Albans  when  the  High  School  was  organized 
the  trustees  of  the  Franklin  County  Grammar  School  gave 
up  all  management  of  the  school,  simply  taking  care  of 
the  school  lands,  and  turning  over  the  profits  to  the  school 
board.  In  Montpelier  and  Middlebury  the  trustees  of 
the  old  schools  and  the  town  school  board  made  an  agree¬ 
ment  by  which  the  trustees  gave  the  building  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  academies  to  the  school  board,  and  the  school 
board  gave  the  trustees  the  right  to  representation  on  the 
school  committee. 

In  many  towns  the  Grammar  School  or  Academy  ceased 
operations,  and  a  High  School  took  its  place.  Finally, 
in  1937  a  general  law  was  passed  about  the  school  lands, 
but  it  did  not  affect  cases  where  “the  revenue  of  such 
lands  .  .  .  had  been  granted  to  a  particular  academy  or 
grammar  school.”  Exactly  how  many  towns  it  did  affect 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  act,  slightly  condensed,  reads 
as  follows : 

The  board  of  directors  of  a  district  within  which  grammar 
school  lands  are  located  .  .  .  shall  have  control  and  manage¬ 
ment  thereof  .  .  .  power  to  collect  and  disburse  all  revenues 
arising  therefrom.  [If  approved  academy  or  high  school 
is  in  district],  revenues  arising  from  such  lands  shall  be 
used  in  the  maintenance  of  such  high  school  or  academy; 
but  if  [such  a  school]  is  not  maintained  by  the  district,  the 
revenues  arising  from  such  lands  shall  be  used  in  payment 

21  Vermont  Laws,  1886,  pp.  128,  129. 
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of  the  tuition  of  resident  students  pursuing  advanced 

courses.22 

But  the  inequalities  still  remain:  that  comparatively 
few  towns  have  the  grammar  school  lands ;  that  the  income 
fixed  by  durable  leases  long  ago  is  far  below  what  it 
should  be ;  that  the  whole  situation  is  by  many  court  de¬ 
cisions  difficult  or  impossible  to  change.  To  quote  again 
from  Prof.  Bogart,  it  is  “conceded  quit-e  generally  that 
the  system  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  is  now  a  liabil- 
ity.»23 

22  Ibid,  1937,  p.  105. 

23  Bogart,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  316. 


EAELY  MASSACHUSETTS  AID  TO 
“DESTITUTE”  KEGIONS  OF  VIRGINIA 


By  W.  Heemax  Bell 


The  library  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  contains  an  intriguing  little  booklet  which 
the  writer  discovered  some  years  ago  in  a  forgotten  nook 
of  the  library  at  HampdenHSydney  College.  The  booklet 
is  entitled  A  Memorial  of  the  Benevolenee  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  Theological  School  in  Virginia.  A  note  on 
the  flyleaf  informs  us  it  was  sold  by  L.  C.  Bowles,  No.  12, 
Cornhill,  Boston.  It  contains  testimonials  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  and  from  “gentlemen  in  Boston  and 
its  vicinity”  in  support  of  a  gentleman  from  Virginia  who 
had  come  North  to  seek  help  for  a  .young  seminary  he  was 
heading  in  his  own  state.  In  view  of  Andover’s  strict 
requirement  of  a  quinquennial  subscription  to  the  Calvin- 
is<tic  creed,  the  unqualified  endorsement  given  this  man 
and  his  enterprise  by  the  faculty  are  an  eloquent  testi¬ 
monial  to  the  soundness  of  the  design  of  establishing  the 
Virginia  seminary. 

It  would  be  more  nearly-  correct  to  sa.y  “reestablish” 
the  institution,  for  in  1812,  Moses  Hoge,  the  president  of 
Hampden-Sydney  College,  had  been  appointed  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  the  Synod  of  Virginia’s  new  seminary  while 
continuing  in  the  capacity  of  president  of  the  college.  Dr. 
Hoge  had  no  buildings  and  no  seminary  colleagues  during 
the  eight  years  he  taught  until  his  death  in  1820.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  he  made  use  of  college  buildings  to  train 
thirty  young  men  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  For  two 
j’ears  after  he  died  the  Synod  tried  in  vain  to  find  a  suc¬ 
cessor  and  ended  by  turning  over  its  school  to  Hanover 
Presbytery.  Presbytery  was  fortunate  in  securing  the 
Reverend  John  Holt  Rice,  the  very  successful  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Richmond,  and  he  it 
was  who  visited  Boston  in  the  interest  of  his  seminary. 

The  testimonial  from  Andover  is  no  mere  bit  of  pious 
phraseology — it  is  a  virile  declaration  of  hope  and  con¬ 
fidence  : 
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Testimonial  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
The  professors  of  this  Seminary  take  pleasure  in  testifying 
their  cordial  approbation  of  the  design  of  establishing  a 
Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia;  their  full  conviction  that 
the  general  interests  of  religion  imperiously  call  for  such  an 
establishment  in  that  part  of  our  Country;  their  confidence 
in  the  Christian  brethren  who  are  to  superintend  its  con¬ 
cerns;  their  entire  satisfaction  with  the  character  and  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  man  who  has  been  appointed  to  the  office 
of  Professor;  and  their  earnest  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
Institution.  They  would  unite  with  its  particular  patronage 
and  friends  in  devoutly  commending  it  to  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church;  and  by  this  expression  of  their  opinion,  to  the 
kindness  of  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  duly  consider 
the  importance  of  furnishing  to  the  churches  and  to  the  des¬ 
titute  regions  of  our  country,  a  competent  number  of  well 
qualified  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

Signed  E.  Porter 

L.  Woods 

M.  Stuart 

September  27th  1823. 

The  declaration  had  its  intended  effect,  for  a  following 
briefer  testimonial,  signed  by  a  longer  list  of  Boston 
gentlemen,  precedes  a  long  list  of  contributors.  Among 
these  contributors  w’as  Daniel  Webster,  who  gave  twenty 
five  dollars.  An  ironical  note  was  that  in  the  “destitute 
region”  destined  to  benefit  by  his  generosity — less  than 
ten  miles  from  Hampden-Sydney,  the  seat  of  the  seminary 
— .there  lived  a  young  man  named  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke.  Mr.  Webster’s  donation  might  have  been 
accompanied  by  more  fervent  wishes  had  he  felt  that  the 
seminary  would  have  a  mellowing  effect  on  the  turbulent 
spirit  and  sharp  tongue  of  his  future  political  rival!  Xot 
alone  men  of  Webster’s  standing,  but  men  and  women 
of  every  class  made  donations.  The  testimonial  and  list 
of  contributors  from  various  groups  read : 

Testimonial  from  Gentlemen  in  Boston  and  Its  Vicinity 
We  whose  names  are  underwritten,  having  obtained  satis¬ 
factory  information  from  the  statements  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Eice, 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Eussell,  and  in  other  ways,  respecting  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia,  hereby  ex- 
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press  our  full  conviction  of  the  great  importance  of  such  a 
Seminar}’  in  that  part  of  our  country;  our  entire  confidence 
in  those  who  are  to  superintend  its  concerns,  and  our  cordial 
and  earnest  desire  that  it  may  receive  liberal  patronage  from 
the  Christian  community  in  New  England,  as  well  as  else¬ 
where;  and  may  ever  enjoy  the  guidance  and  blessing  of  the 
Eedeemer  and  Head  of  the  Church. 

Boston 


30th  September  1823 

Signed 

J.  Salisbury 

Samuel  Walker 

Richard  S.  Storrs 

Justis  Edwards 

John  Cod  man 

Sylvester  Holmes 

B.B.  Wisner 

Abner  Phelps 

Samuel  Hubbard 

Henry  Hill 

Elias  Cornelius 

William  Jenks 

L.  Woods 

Henry  Homes 

Jerh  Evarts 

Donations  Made 

in  the  City  of  Boston 

Deacon  William  Phillips, 

late  Lieut. 

Governor  of  Massachusetts 

$200.00 

Rev,  Dr.  John  Codman 

100.00 

John  Tappan 

100.00 

Collection  in  Park  Street  Church 

100.00 

Samuel  Hubbard 

pd. 

50.00 

Abner  Phelps  (Ten  per  ann. 

for  5  years) 

50.00 

Daniel  Webster 

pd. 

25.00 

John  C.  Proctor 

pd. 

25.00 

Leonard  Woods 

pd. 

20.00 

Josiah  Salisbury 

pd. 

20.00 

William  Ropes 

pd. 

25.00 

R.  Chamberlain 

pd. 

20.00 

N.  McCleod 

pd. 

20.00 

Henry  Homes 

30.00 

S.  Train 

pd. 

20.00 

E.  B.  Parker 

pd. 

25.00 

A  Friend 

20.00 

Rev.  M.  Dwight 

15.00 

Paul  Whitney 

10.00 

Dr.  Chaplin 

5.00 

Mrs.  McLean 

10.00 

Rev.  Mr.  Weyland 

10.00 

Mr.  Cleveland 

5.00 
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Nath.  V.  Cobb 

10.00 

Ward  Jackson 

10.00 

John  B.  Jones 

5.00 

Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin 

5.00 

Small  Donations 

8.96 

SALEM 

Collection  in  the  Church 

50.00 

Rev.  Mr.  Cornelius 

pd. 

50.00 

David  Oliphant  ($5  per  year) 

pd. 

25.00 

Sami.  Emerson  ($1  per  year  for 

five  years) 

pd. 

5.00 

Robert  Crowell 

5.00 

Otis  Rockwood 

pd. 

5.00 

Brown  Emerson 

10.00 

Samuel  Walker 

pd. 

5.00 

Samuel  Dana 

pd. 

5.00 

Aaron  Green 

pd. 

3.00 

Dr.  B.  Wadsworth 

pd. 

20.00 

J.  Searl 

pd. 

2.00 

John  Whiton 

pd. 

2.00 

Reed.  $98 

NEWBURYPORT 

Mrs.  Coombe 

15.00 

Rev.  Mr.  Dimmick 

5.00 

Rev.  S.  P.  Williams 

20.00 

Mr.  Clarke 

7.00 

WORCESTER 

Mr.  Daniel  Waldos 

25.00 

Miss  Waldos  (three  sisters) 

50.00 

Rev.  Mr.  Goffe 

.50 

SPRINGFIELD 

Mrs.  Eliza  Trask 

25.00 

Rev.  Mr.  Osgood 

5.00 

David  Ames 

10.00 

Hon.  George  Bliss 

10.00 

Hon.  John  Kooker 

5.00 

Daniel  Bontecon 

5.00 

0.  B.  Morris,  Esq. 

3.00 

I.  Chaffee,  Esq. 

2.00 

Mrs.  Warriner 

5.00 

Assenath  Stebbins  (a  serving  girl)  .25 
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A  friend  2.00 

Miss  Eliza  S.  Trask  5.00 

Miss  Sarah  Trask  5.00 

Master  Israel  Trask  5.00 

Master  William  E.  Trask  .25 


The  events  of  the  years  proved  that  the  confidence  re¬ 
posed  in  Dr.  Rice  was  fully  justified,  though  the  new 
school  almost  went  out  of  existence  more  than  once  in 
later  years.  When  Dr.  Rice  was  formally  installed  as 
Professor  of  Theology  on  January  1,  1824,  he  still  had  no 
buildings,  but  he  did  have  three  students  and  an  endow¬ 
ment  of  $10,000. !  Two  years  later  the  Synods  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  of  Xorth  Carolina  took  the  school  under  their 
joint  care  and  assured  its  future  as  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  which  it  is  called  today.  During  the  nineteenth 
century  controversies  in  the  Church  occasioned  a  serious 
lack  of  interest,  and  the  Civil  War — War  Between  The 
States,  if  you  live  in  the  South! — reduced  the  student 
body  to  one  and  its  income  to  nothing — ^but  the  seminary 
has  lived.  In  1898,  its  location  was  moved  from  the 
campus  of  Hampden-Sydney  to  its  present  ample  site  in 
Richmond. 

Perhaps  the  full  story  of  Xew  England’s  contribution 
to  education  in  the  Old  South  will  never  be  fully  told. 
Many  a  governess  came  from  Xew  England  to  teach  the 
children  of  some  plantation  owner  and  remained  to  be¬ 
come  the  gentleman’s  helpmeet  upon  the  premature  death 
of  his  first  wife.  Southern  colleges  had  their  share  of 
famous  teachers  from  Xew  England,  not  the  least  of  whom 
were  Hampden-Sydney’s  President  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith,  later  President  of  Princeton  fame,  and  Jonathan 
P.  Cushing,  of  Dartmouth,  who  piloted  the  Virginia  Col¬ 
lege  from  1821-1835,  one  of  the  most  crucial  periods  of 
her  existence.  The  College  of  William  and  Mary,  too, 
drew  many  of  its  teachers  from  Xew  England.  Certainly 
the  cause  of  national  unity  was  greatly  served  by  Xew 
England’s  contribution  of  men  and  money  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  Old  South. 


SALEM  CHARITABLE  MECHANICS 
ASSOCIATION  AWARDS  FOR  FURNITURE,  1849 


Awards  made  at  the  first  Exhibition  of  the  Salem  Charit¬ 
able  Mechanics  Association,  September  1849.  Cabinet 
Furniture,  Upholstery,  &c. 


Joseph  True,  Salem 
Diploma 


James  Kimball,  Salem 
Diploma 


Mark  Pitman,  Salem 
Diploma 

John  Jewett,  Salem 
Diploma 


Nathaniel  Silsbee,  jr.  Salem 
Diploma 


Whipple  &  Fellows,  Salem 
Silver  medal 


Timothy  Brooks,  Salem 

Thomas  Brooks,  Salem 
T.  Brooks,  Salem 


1  Miniature  Screen 

1  Black  Walnut  Screen 
Handsome  designs  and  w'ell  exe¬ 
cuted  specimens  of  carving 

2  School  desks  and  chairs  with  cast 
iron  supports 

2  Mahogany  chairs  with  cane  seats 

3  Counting  Room  chairs  with  cane 
seats 

1  Mahoganj'  Toilet  table,  very  well 
manufactured 

1  Mahogany  centre  table,  a  very 
good  design,  well  executed 

1  Mahogany  Toilet  Bureau  &  1 
Mahogany  Toilet  table 

1  Refrigerator  grained  in  imitation 
of  black  walnut 

1  Black  walnut  whatnot 
The  bureau  and  toilet  table  were 
neatly  designed  and  very  good 
specimens  of  workmanship.  The 
refrigerator  was  well  manufac¬ 
tured,  conveniently  arranged  and 
of  very  good  pattern  and  ma¬ 
terial 

1  Black  walnut  chair  frame 

1  Miniature  screen.  Very  credit¬ 
able  to  the  mechanical  taste  and 
ingenuity  of  the  maker. 

1  Black  walnut  armour  or  ward¬ 
robe 

1  Mahogany  toilet  table 

1  Mahogany  commode  with  marble 
top 

1  Mahogany  centre  table  do. 

1  Mahogany  card  table 

2  Hall  chairs  of  oak.  Gothic  style 
These  articles  were  made  of  well 
selected  materials,  handsomely 
designed  and  well  executed,  fully 
sustaining  the  high  reputation  of 
the  contributors  taste  and  skill. 

1  table  inlaid  with  a  variety  of 
woods 

1  miniature  table.  Very  neat. 

1  chair 
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MILITAEY  SERVICE  OF 
COL.  ARTHUR  TREADWELL  DALTON,  1898-1932 

The  Only  Professional  Army  Man  From  Salem 

I  was  born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  March  23,  1877, 
the  son  of  Joseph  Franklin  Dalton  and  Eliza  Jane 
(Trask)  Dalton.  My  Dalton  ancestors  were  all  military 
men,  and  fought  in  all  wars,  beginning  with  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  On  my  mother’s  side,  one  fought  in  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars,  (Major  William  Hathorne) 
but  the  Trasks  were  maritime  men  and  commanded  the 
old  clipper  ships  sailing  out  of  Salem,  and  engaged  in 
trade  with  the  Far  East,  before  and  after  the  Revolution. 
My  grandfather,  Thomas  Trask,  serving  on  the  private 
armed  Brig  Enterprise  was  captured  by  the  British  in 
1813,  taken  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Halifax  and  later  re¬ 
leased.  For  21  years,  he  served  as  United  States  Consul 
at  Surinam,  South  America.  Returning  to  Salem,  he 
served  in  both  branches  of  the  Salem  City  Government. 

The  first  Dalton  to  come  to  Salem  was  my  great  great 
grandfather,  Edward  Dalton,  who  came  to  America  from 
Ireland  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  He  had  resided  in  Ireland,  but  was  descended  from 
French  Huguenots  who  left  France  for  England.  Upon 
arriving  in  America,  he  immediately  entered  the  United 
States  Navy  and  served  on  the  U.S.S.  Junius  Brutus, 
under  Captain  John  Leach.  In  1778,  he  married  Sarah 
Moses,  daughter  of  a  prominent  Salem  family.  They  had 
six  sons  and  one  daughter,  one  son  dying  in  infancy.  Three 
sons  were  impressed  into  the  British  Navy  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  never  were  heard  of  again.  Another  son, 
Eleazer  Moses  Dalton  served  in  Colonel  Wright’s  Regi¬ 
ment  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  still  another  son,  my  great 
grandfather  Joseph  Dalton,  served  in  Colonel  McCobb’s 
Regiment  in  the  War  of  1812. 

My  grandfather,  Joseph  Allen  Dalton,  a  son  of  Joseph 
Dalton,  served  in  the  Civil  War  as  Lt.  Colonel  and  Acting 
Colonel  of  the  JOth  Massachusetts  Regiment  of  Infantry, 
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TJ.  S.  Volunteers.  He  participated  in  numerous  cam¬ 
paigns  against  the  Confederates  in  the  South  (1861-64). 
His  two  sons,  my  uncle,  Samuel  Dalton,  and  my  father, 
Joseph  Franklin  Dalton,  also  served  in  the  Civil  War,  the 
former  as  a  Lieutenant,  1st  Mass.  Reg’t.  Artillery,  U.  S. 
Volunteers,  and  the  latter,  as  a  Paymaster’s  Clerk  in  Ad¬ 
miral  Farragut’s  Fleet  of  the  U.  S.  N’avy.  After  the 
war,  both  my  uncle  and  father  enlisted  in  the  2nd  Corps 
of  Cadets,  an  independent  Battalion  of  Infantry,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Volunteer  Militia  with  headquarters  in  Salem. 
Later,  both  commanded  the  Battalion  as  Lt.  Colonel. 
Samuel  Dalton  was  appointed  Adjutant  General  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  by  the  then  Governor  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  and 
continued  his  service,  under  many  successive  Governors, 
for  a  period  of  20  years. 

From  this  military  background  of  the  Daltons,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  an  inheritance  of  an  inclination  for  the 
military,  and  I  can  still  remember  my  drilling  with  a 
broomstick,  when  a  small  boy.  I  can  remember  how  eager¬ 
ly  I  looked  forward  to  the  summer,  when  my  father  the 
then  Commander  of  the  2d  Corps  of  Cadets,  allowed  me 
to  stay  with  him  during  the  weeks  encampment  of  the 
organization.  I  could  hardly  wait  for  the  time  to  come 
when  I  Avould  be  eighteen  years  old,  and  could  enlist  as 
a  Private  in  the  Cadets.  That  is  exactly  what  I  did  on 
reaching  my  18th  birthday  in  1895.  In  1898,  when  the 
Spanish- American  War  occurred,  I  was  hoping  that  the 
2d  Corps  of  Cadets  MV^I.,  would  be  accepted  as  an  organ¬ 
ization  and  be  mustered  into  Federal  service.  This  did 
not  occur,  however,  as  the  Cadets  were  an  independent 
Battalion  and  not  acceptable  to  the  Federal  government. 
When  this  decision  was  made  known,  and  desiring  to  be 
a  soldier  in  the  war,  I  enlisted  as  a  Private  in  Battery 
“D,”  1st  Regiment  of  Heavy  Artillery  of  Massachusetts 
which  had  been  mustered  into  the  Federal  service,  thus 
becoming  a  F.  S.  Volunteer  Regiment.  There  were,  what 
seemed  to  be  well-founded  rumors,  at  that  time,  that  the 
Regiment  would  soon  be  ordered  to  Cuba,  and  become  a 
part  of  the  Expeditionary  fighting  force.  To  my  great 
disappointment  no  orders  came  for  active  duty  in  Cuba, 
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and  instead,  the  Regiment  was  placed  along  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  coast  in  various  small  camps.  On  November  14, 
1898,  the  Regiment  was  mustered  out  of  the  Federal  serv¬ 
ice  at  Boston,  Massachusetts, 

In  the  meantime,  my  older  brother  Harry  F,  Dalton, 
a  Lieutenant  in  the  Cadets,  had  received  a  civil  appoint¬ 
ment  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  a  2d 
Lieutenant  of  Infantry  in  the  Regular  Army,  and  had 
joined  the  9th  U,  S,  Infantry  at  Madison  Barracks,  New 
York,  I  learned  from  him  that  a  young  man  could  enlist 
for  three  years  in  the  Regular  Army  and  study  for  a 
commission.  After  two  years  service  and  being  recom¬ 
mended  by  his  immediate  superior  officers,  he  could  apply 
to  take  the  examination  for  2d  Lieutenant,  and  if  success¬ 
ful,  would  be  commissioned.  This  was  known  as  “coming 
up  from  the  ranks.”  Eager  to  do  just  this,  and  to  make 
the  Army  a  career,  I  enlisted  as  a  Private  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  on  November  21, 1898,  just  one  week  after 
.being  mustered  out  of  the  1st  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artil¬ 
lery,  U.  S.  Volunteers.  I  was  assigned  to  the  9th  U.  S. 
Infantry  at  Madison  Barracks,  New  York.  Arriving 
there  the  latter  part  of  November,  I  was  assigned  to  Com¬ 
pany  “F”.  Incidentally  not  my  brother’s  company,  and 
I  saw  little  of  him  at  Madison  Barracks.  I  would  occa¬ 
sionally  pass  him,  and  salute  him,  and  no  one  would  know 
that  we  were  brothers. 

In  those  days,  the  Regular  Army  was  small  and  vacan¬ 
cies  as  2d  Lieutenants,  each  year,  were  filled  by  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class  at  West  Point.  In  fact,  in  some  years  there 
were  more  West  Point  graduates,  than  there  were  vacan¬ 
cies.  The  excess  graduates  were  commissioned  and  desig¬ 
nated  as  “Additional”  2d  Lieutenants,  and  became  regu¬ 
lar  2d  Lieutenants,  when  vacancies  occurred.  Such 
vacancies  only  occurred  by  the  death,  retirement,  resigna¬ 
tion,  dismissal  by  a  Court-Martial,  etc.  of  a  commissioned 
officer.  However,  in  some  years  after  the  commissioning 
of  the  West  Point  graduating  class,  there  would  be  some 
remaining  vacancies,  and  these  were  filled ;  first  by  en¬ 
listed  men  found  duly  qualified,  and  second,  by  persons 
appointed  from  civil  life  by  the  President  of  the  United 
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■States,  subject  also  to  a  physical  and  mental  examination. 
In  the  case  of  enlisted  men,  the  mental  examinations  were 
very  severe  and  paralleled  the  academic  subjects  taught  at 
West  Point.  Viz: — Advanced  Algebra,  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  the  use  of  Logarithms,  Arith¬ 
metic,  Elementary  Surveying,  U.  S.  History,  General 
History,  Spelling,  Geography,  English  Grammar, 
knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  In¬ 
fantry  Drill  Kegulations,  U.  S.  Army  Regulations,  Small- 
Arms  Fire  Regulations,  Field  Service  Regulations,  First 
Aid  and  Hygiene  Regulations,  and  a  Practical  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  drilling  a  Platoon  of  Infantry. 

Madison  Barracks,  New  York  is  located  at  Sackett’s 
Harbor,  New  York,  10  miles  from  Watertown,  New  York, 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  enjoys  a  very  cold,  but 
dry  and  crisp  winter,  beginning  in  November  and  ending 
in  late  spring.  I  was  very  proud  to  join  a  company  of  the 
Regular  Army  and  especially  the  0th  Infantry,  with  a 
tradition  of  distinguished  record  in  the  Civil  War,  Indian 
Campaigns,  and  the  recent  Spanish- American  War,  having 
just  returned  to  their  home  station,  Madison  Barracks, 
after  participation  in  the  Santiago  Campaign  in  Cuba. 
The  personnel  of  all  Regular  Army  regiments,  in  those 
days,  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  old  seasoned  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  with  long  service  extending  back  to 
the  Indian  Campaigns,  of  our  Western  frontier.  There 
were  no  very  young  Captains  as  compared  to  the  Army  of 
to-day.  Captains  were  in  the  forties,  in  age,  1st  Lieuten¬ 
ants  in  the  late  thirties  and  2d  Lieutenants  in  the  twen¬ 
ties.  Majors,  Lt.  Colonels  and  Colonels  were  men  in  the 
fifties  and  early  sixties.  Retirement  was  compulsory  for 
all  officers  on  reaching  the  age  of  64.  Promotion  was 
strictly  by  seniority  and  promotion  was  very  slow.  Cap¬ 
tains,  as  a  rule  had  been  commanding  their  companies  for 
years,  and  were  truly  “the  fathers”  of  their  men.  The  old 
captains  took  great  pride  in  “raising”  their  Lieutenants  in 
a  very  strict  military  manner.  The  Lieutenants  were  al¬ 
ways  addressed  as  “Mister”  by  older  officers  and  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  “youngsters.”  The  non-commissioned  officers 
were  soldiers  of  long  service.  The  junior  corporal  in  my 
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company  had  19  years  service  and  the  junior  Sergeant 
23  years  service.  They  were  all  men  from  thirty-five  to 
sixty  years  of  age.  They  were  strict  disciplinarians,  even 
more  so  than  many  commissioned  officers,  excellent  drill- 
masters,  and  what  is  now  known  as  “hard-boiled.”  But 
underneath  it  all,  they  were  men  of  fine  character,  and  un¬ 
swerving  in  their  loyalty  to  their  superior  officers.  My 
1st  Sergeant  had  28  years  service,  12  years  in  Company 
“F”,  serving  under  the  same  Captain  all  of  that  time, 
and  he  had  the  greatest  respect  for  his  Captain.  In  those 
days,  there  was  a  wide  gulf  between  commissioned  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  but  this  did  not  mean  that  enlisted  men 
were  looked  down  upon  or  unjustly  treated  by  the  officer. 
On  the  contrary,  officers  greatly  appreciated  the  soldierly 
qualities  of  the  trained  old  soldier,  but  did  not  fraternize 
with  him.  The  “old  soldier”  would  not  have  it  otherwise, 
and  would  have  little  respect  for  an  officer  who  would 
curry  favor,  by  being  over-familiar.  An  exception  of  re¬ 
spect  for  an  officer  by  an  enlisted  man,  would  be  in  the 
case  of  an  officer  who  was  unjust  and  over-bearing.  As 
young  2d  Lieutenants,  we  were  taught  to  always  consider 
the  welfare  and  contentment  of  the  enlisted  man  and  that 
no  favoritism  be  shown  any  one  individual,  but  that  all  be 
treated  with  firmness  and  justice.  That  we  always  should 
consider  our  men  first.  We  should  treat  many  individual 
problems,  remembering  that  each  man  had  his  individual 
disposition,  and  not  to  treat  them  collectively  as  a  machine. 

Upon  joining  at  Madison  Barracks,  I  was  immediately 
assigned  to  recruit  squad,  called  “awkward  squads”  in 
those  days  for  drill.  However,  the  strict  old  Drill  Ser¬ 
geant  noticed  my  knowledge  of  the  Manual  of  Arms,  fac¬ 
ings  and  squad  movements,  relieved  me  from  further  re¬ 
cruit  drill  and  ordered  me  to  report  to  my  Company,  as 
a  full-fledged  Private.  My  service  during  the  winter 
months,  although  in  a  bitter  cold  climate  was  most  enjoy¬ 
able  to  me,  and  I  was  happy  in  leading  a  military  life. 
We  were  issued  muskrat  caps  and  gloves,  and  when  on 
guard,  as  sentries,  wore  heavv"  buffalo  coats,  a  great 
comfort  in  “walking  post”  at  below  zero  temperatures. 

In  January,  1899,  I  was  promoted  to  Corporal  on 
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account  of  my  previous  military  knowledge.  I  was  also 
made  Company  Clerk,  which  is  an  Assistant  to  the  1st 
Sergeant  in  keeping  the  Company  records  etc.  This  duty 
as  Company  Clerk  excused  me  from  routine  Company 
drills,  and  it  also  gave  me  more  time  to  devote  to  my 
studies  towards  a  commission.  In  those  days  there  were 
no  Officer  Candidate  Schools,  with  officers  as  Instructors. 
We  had  to  study  by  ourselves,  in  preparing  for  an  eventual 
examination  for  a  commission.  In  those  days,  the  month¬ 
ly  pay  of  a  Private  was  $13.00  and  of  a  Corporal  $15.00. 
Quite  different  from  the  pay  of  our  Army  of  today,  where 
the  pay  of  a  Private  is  $75.00  per  month,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  many  vocational  and  technical  courses  open  to  him. 
I  can  always  remember  how  proud  I  was  in  wearing  the 
chevrons  of  a  Corporal  in  the  Regular  Army. 

In  February,  1899,  the  9th  Infantry  -was  designated  by 
the  War  Department,  for  service  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  where  Aquinaldo  the  Insurrecto  General  was 
opposing  U.  S.  Forces  in  those  Islands.  Orders  were  ex¬ 
pected  daily  for  the  Regiment  to  proceed  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  finally  about  March  10th,  the  orders  were  re¬ 
ceived.  On  the  first  of  March,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  designated  112  young  men  throughout  the  United 
States,  3  men  from  Massachusetts,  to  be  appointed  2d 
Lieutenants  in  the  Regular  Army  from  civil  life,  subject 
of  course,  to  a  physical  and  mental  examination.  To  my 
amazement,  and  not  expecting  a  civil  life  appointment, 
having  enlisted  to  finally  secure  my  commission  “from  the 
ranks,”  I  was  not  very  jubilant,  as  I  was  not  fully  pre¬ 
pared  in  all  the  necessary  educational  subjects.  If  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  coming  examinations,  it  meant  that  I  would 
be  discharged  as  an  enlisted  man,  and  appointed  a  2d 
Lieutenant  from  civil  life.  With  orders  for  the  Regiment 
to  proceed  to  the  Philippines  expected  daily,  I  figured  that 
I  would  be  left  behind  at  Madison  Barracks,  and  ordered 
to  take  the  required  examination  at  some  designated  place 
in  the  East.  However,  no  such  orders  were  received  in 
my  case,  and  I  left  with  the  Regiment  on  March  15th  en 
route,  by  train,  to  San  Francisco.  On  the  train  I  read 
in  the  newspaper  that  Examining  Boards  had  been  desig- 
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nated  in  the  East,  South,  Middle  West  and  West,  and 
this  made  it  quite  likely  that  I  would  probably  be  ordered 
before  a  Board  in  San  Francisco. 

Arriving  in  San  Francisco,  about  March  20th,  the  Regi¬ 
ment  went  into  camp  at  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  await¬ 
ing  ocean  transportation  to  the  Philippines.  In  about  a 
week,  the  Regiment  broke  camp  at  the  Presidio  and  went 
aboard  two  IT.  S.  Army  Transports,  the  City  of  Ptoehio 
and  the  Zealandia.  My  Company  “F”  was  assigned  with 
five  other  Companies  to  the  City  of  Ptiehlo.  On  the  day 
of  sailing,  the  two  transports  left  the  dock  and  anchored 
in  mid-stream  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  at  noon,  to  await 
the  last  mail  from  Washington.  I  was  congratulating 
myself  that  I  had  not  been  ordered  before  an  Examining 
Board  in  San  Francisco.  I  could  now  accompany  the 
Regiment  to  the  Philippines,  and  would  probably  be 
ordered  before  an  Examining  Board  at  Manila.  As  it 
took  Army  transports  in  those  days  at  least  28  days  to 
make  the  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  Manila,  this 
would  give  me  time  to  perfect  myself  in  those  subjects 
in  which  I  was  the  weakest.  I,  too,  was  greatly  encour¬ 
aged  and  appreciative  when  a  number  of  the  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Regiment  offered  to  tutor  me  during  the 
voyage.  However,  this  was  not  to  be,  for  at  about  2  :30 
P.M.  a  tug-boat  from  San  Francisco  came  alongside  the 
City  of  Puehlo,  with  the  mail,  and  to  my  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  the  mail  contained  orders  for  me  to  report  at  once 
to  an  Examining  Board  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 
There  was  no  time  to  obtain  my  text-books.  Accordingly, 
in  heavy  marching  order,  rifle,  haversack,  bedding  roll, 
etc., I  boarded  the  tug-boat  and  headed  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  dock.  There  had  been  no  time  to  obtain  my  text¬ 
books.  which  I  had  been  careful  to  see  were  not  piit  deep 
in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  but  were  in  a  deck  baggage  store¬ 
room,  where  I  could  get  at  them  during  the  voyage. 
Neither,  was  there  time  to  make  out  my  transfer  papers, 
supposed  to  accompany  a  soldier  whenever  he  changed 
station.  Those  papers  contain  the  military  record  of  the 
soldier,  and  upon  which  are  based  his  current  monthly  pay 
etc.,  without  which  he  could  not  be  paid  at  his  new  sta- 
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tion.  These  papers  went  to  the  Philippines  and  were  not 
received  at  my  place  of  duty,  until  six  months  later,  at 
Butte,  Montana,  where  I  was  on  Recruiting  duty.  The 
pay  of  a  Corporal  at  that  time  was  $15.00  per  month,  so 
that  even  the  accumulation  of  6  months  pay  did  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  fortune,  yet  it  was  joyfully  received. 

As  we  reached  the  dock  at  San  Francisco,  I  could  see 
the  transport  with  my  comrades  aboard  steaming  out 
through  the  Golden  Gate,  my  morale  was  at  a  very  low 
ebb.  Upon  reporting  at  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  I  was 
attached  to  Troop  “B”  4th  Cavalry,  for  rations  and  quar¬ 
ters,  awaiting  my  orders  to  report  to  the  Examining  Board 
to  begin  the  examination.  In  about  a  week,  I  appeared 
before  the  Board  and  after  the  physical  examination,  be¬ 
gan  the  written  examination  of  the  required  educational 
and  military  subjects.  With  very  little  confidence  in  my 
ability  to  pass,  not  being  fully  prepared,  I  was  glad  that 
the  examination,  lasting  about  a  week,  was  over.  I  knew 
that  I  had  failed  in  three  subjects,  viz. : — Trigonometry, 
the  use  of  Logarithms  and  Elementary  Surveying.  So  I 
was  fully  prepared,  when  I  was  notified  officially  that  I 
had  failed  to  make  a  passing  mark. 

Shortly  after  the  completion  of  my  examination  and 
the  above-mentioned  notification,  I  received  orders  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Sacramento,  California,  to  report  to  the  Recruit¬ 
ing  Officer,  Captain  George  A.  Detchmendy,  U.  S.  Army, 
for  Recruiting  duty  in  that  city.  After  about  four 
months  at  Sacramento,  California,  the  office  was  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  Captain  Detchmendy  and  I  were  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Butte,  Montana,  and  open  a  Recruiting  Office 
in  that  city.  Butte,  Montana  a  western  mining  town  is 
located  high  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
large  Anaconda  Copper  mine  is  located  adjacent  to  Butte, 
and  a  large  number  of  Butte  residents  are  employed  in 
the  mines.  Owing  to  the  sulphur  fumes  from  the  mines, 
Butte  is  entirely  devoid  of  vegetation,  and  I  remember 
sending  home  a  colored  postcard  showing  what  purported 
to  be  the  only  tree  in  Butte.  Deaths  of  miners  from  con¬ 
stant  inhalation  of  the  sulphur  fumes  were  very  frequent, 
and  hardly  a  day  passed,  but  what  a  funeral  procession 
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passed  by.  In  the  late  summer,  I  (became  a  victim  of 
“breakbone”  or  “mountain”  fever  and  was  transferred 
temporarily  to  Fort  William  Henry  Harrison  at  Helena, 
Montana,  about  60  miles  north  of  Butte,  for  treatment 
in  the  Post  Hospital.  Fort  William  Henry  Harrison  was 
garrisoned  by  a  company  of  the  24th  U.  S.  Colored  Infan¬ 
try,  which  had  participated  in  the  Santiago  Campaign 
in  Cuba  during  the  Spanish- American  War.  The  com¬ 
missioned  officers  at  the  Post  consisted  of  the  Company 
Commander  who  was  also  Post  Commander,  and  a  1st 
Lieutenant  of  the  Medical  Corps,  who  was  Post  Surgeon. 
Those  officers  were  white  officers,  many  of  the  colored 
soldiers  were  suffering  from  malaria  as  a  result  of  their 
hard  service  in  tropical  Cuba,  but  always  happy  and  good- 
natured,  even  those  who  were  hospitalized.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  on  the  train  from  Butte  to  Helena,  that  we  passed 
through  a  heavy  snow-storm,  and  the  date  was  August 
22nd.  In  about  three  weeks,  I  had  recovered  from  my 
illness  and  returned  to  Recruiting  duty  at  Butte. 

In  November,  1899,  I  received  orders  to  proceed  to 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  report  to  the  Recruiting  Offi¬ 
cer  at  73  Hanover  Street,  for  duty.  The  Recruiting  Offi¬ 
cer  was  Major  Morris  C.  Foote,  an  old  Indian  fighter, 
who  was  a  Major  of  the  9th  Infantry  at  Madison  Bar¬ 
racks,  New  York,  when  I  joined  that  Regiment  in  1898. 
I  was  very  much  pleased  in  receiving  orders  for  Boston, 
as  it  was  near  my  home  in  Salem.  I  (began  to  formulate 
plans  for  systematic  study,  and  engaging  a  tutor  to  per¬ 
fect  my  knowledge  of  Mathematics,  especially  Trigonome¬ 
try,  Logarithms  and  Elementary  Surveying,  the  subjects 
in  which  I  was  deficient  in  my  examination  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  In  those  days,  a  second  failure  to  pass  the  re¬ 
quired  examination  for  2d  Lieutenant,  would  eliminate 
the  applicant  for  further  eligibility.  Naturally  my  great 
objective  was  to  be  fully  prepared  in  all  subjects,  when  I 
would  be  eligible  for  another  examination,  at  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  two  years  service  as  an  enlisted  man. 

I  reported  to  !Major  Foote  in  Boston,  in  November, 
1899,  and  was  assigned  sleeping  quarters  provided  for 
other  members  of  the  Recruiting  party  on  the  3rd  fioor 
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of  the  building  at  73  Hanover  Street,  just  above  the  Re¬ 
cruiting  Offices  on  the  2d  floor.  We  were  provided  meals 
at  a  nearby  restaurant.  My  duty  enabled  me  to  visit  my 
home  in  Salem  on  week-ends.  I  immediately  arranged  for 
tutors  to  instruct  me.  The  tutors  engaged  were:  a  Salem 
High  School  Mathematics  teacher  and  a  Civil  Engineer. 
During  the  progress  of  my  instruction,  I  was  delighted  to 
And  that  these  subjects  were  not  as  hard  as  I  had 
imagined,  and  very  soon  all  fear  of  failure  was  eliminated. 
During  1900,  Major  Foote,  and  later,  his  successor,  Major 
Ammon  A.  Auger,  another  old  Indian  flghter,  detailed  me 
to  open  temporary  Recruiting  Offices  in  Lynn,  Lowell, 
Haverhill,  Lawrence  and  Newburyport.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1900,  I  returned  to  the  main  office  in  Boston ;  and  now 
having  completed  my  two  years  service,  applied  for  the 
examination  for  2d  Lieutenant.  In  March  1901,  I  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  proceed  to  Governor’s  Island,  I7ew  York, 
and  to  appear  before  an  Examining  Board  at  39  White¬ 
hall  Street,  an  Army  Building.  On  March  15th,  the  ex¬ 
amination  began  and  occupied  12  days.  Written  exam¬ 
inations  in  the  sixteen  prescribed  subjects,  and  the  exam¬ 
ination  terminated  with  a  practical  demonstration  of  drill¬ 
ing  a  platoon  at  Governor’s  Island.  I  then  returned  to 
Boston  with  a  confldent  feeling  of  success,  as  a  result  of 
my  intensive  study  of  the  past  year  or  more.  In  July, 
1901,  I  was  notified  by  the  War  Department  that  I  had 
passed  the  examination  with  a  mark  of  92,  and  accompany¬ 
ing  the  letter  was  my  commission  as  a  2d  Lieutenant  of  In¬ 
fantry  to  date  from  February  2,  1901,  with  a  form  “Oath 
of  Office,”  to  w'hich  I  must  be  sworn  to,  if  I  accepted. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  accepted  at  once,  and  on  July 
3,  1901,  was  sworn  in  as  a  2d  Lieutenant,  hy  my  father. 
Col.  J.  Frank  Dalton  at  Salem,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Notary 
Public.  To  say  that  I  was  a  most  happy  young  man  is 
putting  it  mildly. 

Within  a  few  days,  I  received  orders  assigning  me  as 
2d  Lieutenant,  27th  U.  S.  Infantry,  at  Plattsburg  Bar¬ 
racks,  New  York.  The  27th  U.  S.  Infantry  has  main¬ 
tained  its  great  fighting  abilities  since  its  hard  service  in 
Mindanao,  Philippine  Islands  1902-05,  against  hostile 
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Mohammedan  Moros,  where  it  was  a  part  of  Gen.  John 
J.  Pershing’s  command;  its  service,  in  Siberia  in  World 
War  I,  under  most  trying  conditions;  in  World  War  II 
in  the  Pacific  area,  and  it  now  figures  prominently  and 
with  distinction  in  the  operations  in  Korea.  It  is  known 
as  the  “Wolfhounds.”  At  Plattsburg  Barracks,  when  I 
joined  in  July,  1901,  were  the  Headquarters,  Band,  2nd 
and  3rd  Battalions.  The  1st  Battalion  was  at  Fort  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  Georgia. 

In  September,  1901,  I  was  transferred  with  three  other 
Lieutenants  from  the  2d  and  3rd  Battalions  at  Plattsburg, 
to  the  1st  Battalion,  at  Fort  McPherson,  Georgia.  In 
late  November,  the  War  Department  issued  orders  for 
the  entire  Regiment  to  proceed  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
for  dut}’.  The  Hdqrs.  Band  and  the  two  Battalions  at 
Plattsburg  to  sail  from  New  York,  via  the  Suez  Canal, 
for  Manila,  while  the  Battalion  at  Fort  McPherson,  to 
proceed  by  rail  to  San  Francisco,  and  to  sail  for  ^lanila, 
from  that  city.  Accordingly  my  Battalion  left  Fort  Mc¬ 
Pherson  the  15th  of  December  for  San  Francisco.  Upon 
arrival  the  Battalion  went  into  camp  at  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  preparatory  to  boarding  an  Army  Transport. 
About  December  20th  Colonel  Frank  D.  Baldwin  joined 
us,  and  assumed  command  of  the  Regiment  as  the  former 
Colonel  at  Plattsburg,  had  retired. 

Colonel  Baldwin,  an  old  Army  Colonel,  had  served  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  later  in  many  Indian  Campaigns.  He 
was  the  only  officer  of  the  Army,  to  be  the  recipient  of 
two  Medals  of  Honor,  for  extraordinary  gallantry  in 
action.  On  January  1st,  1902,  we  boarded  the  U.  S. 
Army  Transport  Sheridan  and  sailed  for  Manila.  Also 
to  board  the  Sheridan  was  a  squadron  of  the  11th  U.  S. 
Cavalry.  With  stops  at  Honolulu,  Midway  Island  and 
Guam,  we  arrived  in  Manila  Bay  on  January  28,  1902. 
We  disembarked  the  next  day  and  went  into  camp  on  the 
Luneta  of  Manila,  named  Camp  Wallace.  In  a  few  days, 
the  Headquarters,  Band,  2d  and  3rd  Battalions,  of  the 
Regiment,  arrived  after  their  long  voyage,  via  the  Suez 
Canal. 

At  the  time  of  our  arrival  in  Manila,  the  Philippine 
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Insurrecto  Army,  under  Gen.  Emilio  Aquinaldo,  which 
had  opposed  the  American  occupation,  had  dwindled  to 
a  mere  handful,  and  Aquinaldo  had  just  been  captured 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Regular  Army  in  a  mountain  hide¬ 
out  in  Northern  Luzon,  under  command  of  Gen.  Frederick 
Funston.  This  terminated  the  Philippine  Insurrection 
in  the  Northern  and  Central  Islands,  with  the  one  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Island  of  Samar  in  the  Central  group,  where 
strong  guerrilla  forces  were  still  operating  and  frequent 
ambushing  of  detachment  of  U.  S.  troops  occurred. 
Only  recently  a  Company  of  my  old  Regiment  of  the  9th 
Infantry,  Co.  C  had  been  surprised  and  massacred  while 
at  mess,  by  supposedly  friendly  Filipinos,  who  belonged 
to  what  we  now  call  a  fifth  column. 

Another  serious  problem,  and  what  could  be  called  a 
delicate  situation  now  existed,  as  regards  the  large  South¬ 
ern  Island  of  Mindanao.  Mindanao,  the  second  largest 
island  in  the  Philippines,  next  in  size  to  Luzon  and  about 
the  size  of  the  State  of  ]\Iaine,  600  miles  south  of  Manila, 
was  inhabited  by  war-like  tribes  of  Mohammedan  !Moros. 
During  the  few  years  of  fighting  in  Luzon,  between  the 
U.  S.  forces  and  the  Filipino  insurrectos,  under  Aquin¬ 
aldo,  the  Moros  in  Mindanao  had  remained  neutral,  tak¬ 
ing  no  part  in  the  uprising  against  the  U.  S.  forces  in  the 
Northern  Islands.  For  years,  under  Spanish  rule  of  the 
Philippines,  small  garrisons  of  Spanish  troops  were  sta¬ 
tioned  on  the  coastal  settlements  of  Mindanao.  No  white 
man  had  ever  penetrated  into  the  interior,  which  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  various  !Moro  tribes.  As  long  as  this 
interior  was  not  invaded  the  ^loros  had  no  objection  to 
small  coastal  garrisons  of  occupation  troops.  They  con¬ 
sidered  the  interior  as  sacred  Mohammedan  territory,  and 
not  to  be  contaminated  by  the  feet  of  Christian  “dogs,”  as 
all  non-Mohammedans  were  called. 

The  United  States  now  decided  that  the  time  had 
arrived  to  take  up  the  ^loro  question.  The  policy  would 
be  to  invade  the  interior  of  Mindanao,  not  for  war-like 
purposes,  but  to  improve  the  primitive  conditions  of  the 
Moros.  by  opening  up  their  territory,  by  building  roads, 
to  replace  mountain  trails,  install  telephone  and  tele- 
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graph  oommunications,  and  to  introduce  modern  sanitary 
methods.  This  was  the  delicate  situation  confronting  the 
occupation  troops,  in  the  face  of  the  religious  fanaticism 
of  the  Moros.  While  in  camp  in  Manila  awaiting  the 
assignment  of  the  Regiment,  it  seemed  quite  probable  that 
we  would  either  be  sent  to  Samar  or  Mindanao.  We  wel¬ 
comed  such  an  assignment  in  the  hope  of  seeing  active 
service.  Orders  soon  arrived  and  the  27th  Infantry'  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Mindanao  and  Islands  of  the  Sulu 
Archipelago,  for  service.  On  February  12th,  1902,  the 
Regiment  under  command  of  Colonel  Frank  D.  Baldwin, 
embarked  on  the  Inter-Island  U.  S.  Transport  Sumner 
for  the  southern  islands.  Our  first  stop  was  at  Zam¬ 
boanga,  the  Capital  of  Mindanao,  a  small  settlement  of  a 
few  hundred  coastal  Moros,  which  was  the  Headquarters 
of  the  Military  Department  of  Mindanao,  General  George 
W.  Davis,  Commanding.  Here  the  Hdqrs.  27th  Infan¬ 
try,  Band  and  three  companies  took  station ;  we  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  southward  to  the  islands  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago, 
the  southernmost  group  of  the  Philippines,  to  the  small 
town  of  Jolo,  called  the  capital,  and  where  the  Sultan  of 
Sulu,  a  powerful  and  wealthy  Xatto  or  chief  of  the  Sulu 
!Moros  resided.  Here,  three  companies  of  the  Regiment 
took  station,  thence  we  continued  southward  to  the  small 
islands  of  Siassi  and  Bongao,  dropping  off  a  company  at 
each  island,  for  station.  Bongao  is  the  southernmost 
island  of  the  Philippines,  and  only  forty  miles  from  the 
island  of  Borneo.  We  then  headed  noi’th  and  back  again 
to  the  west  coast  of  Mindanao  to  Tucuran,  where  one  com¬ 
pany  disemibarked,  and  lastly  to  the  small  settlement  of 
Malabang,  where  my  Company  took  station.  At  all  of 
these  places  the  27th  Infantry  relieved  a  like  number  of 
companies  of  the  23rd  U.  S.  Infantry,  which  had  l-^een 
occupying  these  stations  for  about  two  years.  Malabang 
later  l>ecame  the  important  military  base,  in  the  oi)era- 
tions  against  the  hostile  interior  ^loros.  as  it  was  the 
nearest  point  to  what  was  known  as  the  Lake  Lanao  coun¬ 
try,  twenty-six  miles  in  the  interior  and  the  stronghold 
of  many  powerful  IMoro  tribes. 

The  little  barrio  or  village  of  Malabang  consisted  of  a 
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population  of  about  400  Coastal  Moros,  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  was  located  only  aibout  300  yards  from  the  beaoh  of 
the  open  sea,  there  being  no  harbor  at  Malabang.  My 
Company  took  quarters  in  an  old  Spanish  fort  of  strongly 
built  masonry  and  about  2000  yards  from  the  beach. 
Leading  from  Malabang  and  through  the  dense  jungle 
for  twenty-six  miles,  to  the  open  highlands  of  the  Lake 
Lanao  region,  was  a  mountain  trail  known  as  the  Ganassi 
trail.  There  were  no  roads  in  all  of  Mindanao.  At  the 
little  settlement  of  Malabang,  was  conducted  weekly  an 
outdoor  Moro  market,  where  some  of  the  interior  Moros 
would  come  in  from  the  mountains  and  barter  with  their 
produce,  Moro  cloth,  etc.,  with  the  Coastal  ^loros.  The 
hostile  interior  Moros  frequently  traveled  the  Ganassi 
trail,  an  ideal  place  to  ambush  our  troops,  if  in  small  num¬ 
bers.  Accordingly,  orders  were  issued  prohibiting  soldiers 
from  leaving  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fort.  How¬ 
ever,  as  often  occurs,  some  few  soldiers  disregard  orders 
of  this  kind.  Just  two  weeks  after  our  arrival  at  !Mala- 
bang,  two  soldiers  ventured  out  of  sighting  distance  from 
the  Fort,  on  the  Ganassi  trail — about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  Fort.  They  encountered  six  interior  Moros,  on 
their  way  back  to  their  mountain  stronghold,  who  had 
been  attending  the  Moro  market  at  Malabang.  The  ^loros 
pretended  to  be  friendly  at  first,  but  then  surrounded  the 
two  soldiers  and  attacked  them  with  their  long  sharply 
bladed  knives,  called  a  “Kampulan,”  which  they  always 
carried.  One  of  the  soldiers  was  killed  on  the  spot,  but 
the  other  one  managed  to  escape.  He  came  staggering 
back  to  the  Fort,  with  a  terrible  cut  the  whole  length  of 
his  back.  I  happened  to  be  coming  out  of  the  sally-port, 
just  as  he  arrived,  and  while  getting  weaker  and  weaker, 
from  the  loss  of  blood,  incoherently  told  me  what  had 
happened,  and  then  died  at  my  feet.  I  was  immediately 
ordered  to  take  a  squad,  go  to  the  scene,  and  recover  the 
body  of  the  slain  soldier.  Upon  reaching  the  spot,  I 
found  the  dead  soldier,  cut  from  head  to  foot,  horribly 
and  unspeakably  multilated,  after  death. 

In  the  13th  Century,  Arab  voyagers  and  merchantmen 
landed  on  the  island  of  Mindanao,  and  the  Sulu  islands. 
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and  converted  the  Malay  natives  to  the  Mohammedan 
faith,  henceforth,  they  were  called  Moros.  In  the  15th 
Century,  the  Moros  attempted  to  colonize  the  Northern 
Island  and  even  reached  Manila,  but  were  quickly  driven 
back  to  the  Southern  Islands,  by  the  Spaniards.  A  small 
numiber  of  Moros  live  on  the  west  coast  of  Mindanao,  and 
are  known  as  Coast  Moros,  but  the  great  majority  and  in 
very  large  numbers,  live  in  the  interior  of  Mindanao  and 
are  known  as  Interior  Moros.  The  Coast  Moros,  due  to 
contact  with  the  small  Spanish  garrisons  occupying  the 
coast  towns,  spoke  Spanish,  but  the  interior  Moros,  having 
held  aloof  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  spoke  their  own 
Moro  language  entirely  unlike  Spanish.  The  Moros  are 
divided  into  various  tribes,  headed  by  a  Chief,  or  Datu 
(Datto)  who  occupies  this  exalted  position,  by  reason  of 
inheritance  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  Royal  personage.  He 
is  supreme  over  his  subjects  and  has  right  to  declare  war 
against  any  enemy.  The  numerical  strength  of  each  tribe 
varies,  from  those  of  a  few  hundred  to  thousands  in  the 
more  powerful  tribes.  Slavery  and  polygamy  had  existed 
for  generations,  a  Datto  considered  his  subjects  as  his 
personal  property.  As  regards  polygamy,  the  Datto  re¬ 
served  the  right  to  have  as  many  wives  as  he  desired,  and 
generally  a  favorite  wife  occupying  the  throne  with  him. 
For  generations,  there  had  been  almost  constant  internal 
warfare  between  tribes  and  as  a  result,  fortifications  were 
built,  forts  and  earthworks,  called  cottas.  In  constructing 
these  forts,  the  ^loros  showed  remarkable  skill  in  field 
engineering,  with  their  lines  of  trench  communications 
within  and  outside  of  the  cottas,  and  camouflaged  pitfalls 
to  retard  the  enemy’s  advance.  There  are  no  towns  or 
villages  in  the  interior,  and  the  inhabitants  were  widely 
scattered  over  large  areas,  but  called  the  “rancheria”  of 
the  particular  tribe  or  Datto.  Their  occupation  was 
wholly  agricultural,  by  primitive  methods,  while  the 
women  were  adept  at  the  weaving  of  cloth,  also  by  primi¬ 
tive  methods.  The  interior  Moro  was  a  fine  physical  speci¬ 
men,  with  broad  shoulders  and  muscular  limbs.  His  skin 
had  a  leathery  appearance.  They  possessed  great  qualities 
of  endurance  and  vitality,  and  we  later  found  out  that  a 
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bullet  of  small  caliber  would  not  stop  their  advance,  un¬ 
less  hit  in  a  vital  spot.  Due  to  constant  warfare,  they 
w’ere  very  war-like,  iblood-thirsty  and  cruel.  A  very  sitoical 
race  and  children  from  childhood  are  brought  up  to  stand 
pain  without  wincing.  At  a  very  early  age  the  teeth  of 
the  children  are  filed,  so  that  they  are  concave.  The  juice 
of  the  native  betel  nut  is  then  applied,  which  stains  them 
an  ebony  black  and  is  considered  a  mark  of  beauty.  To 
illustrate:  I  had  a  young  Coast  Moro  boy,  as  a  servant, 
and  one  day  he  saw  that  I  had  a  large  safety  pin  among 
my  belongings.  Having  never  seen  one,  he  was  eager  to 
possess  it,  so  I  gave  it  to  him.  He  immediately  pierced 
both  nostrils,  drawing  blood  of  course,  and  clasped  it, 
proudly  wearing  it  as  a  nose  ornament.  This  little  opera¬ 
tion  brought  no  sign  of  pain  on  his  part. 

The  Moro  men  wear  only  a  breech  cloth  around  their 
loins.  Their  hair  is  never  cut,  but  is  done  up  in  a  knot 
or  ]>ug,  on  the  top  of  the  head,  in  this  respect,  resembling 
a  woman.  Having  never  worn  shoes,  the  feet  of  the  Moros 
are  very  broad,  the  toes  widely  separated  and  the  big  toe 
at  almost  right  angles  with  the  others.  Later,  during  our 
jungle  service,  we  found  it  easy  to  distinguish  the  ^loro 
foot]>rints  from  those  of  jungle  animals.  On  special  occa¬ 
sions  the  men  wear  a  gaudy  colored  jacket,  with  skin  tight 
pants,  so  tight  that  one  wonders  how  he  ever  got  into  them. 
The  women  ivear  a  highly  colored  cloth  sash,  called  a 
“Sarong,”  from  the  waist  to  the  ankles  and  sometimes 
thrown  over  one  shoulder.  The  !Moro  men  w’cre  all  heavily 
armed.  The  datto  always  carried  a  weapon,  called  a 
“Kris,”  a  knife  about  24  inches  long,  the  blade  being 
wavy,  like  a  Christy  bread  knife  with  a  scabbard  of  rat¬ 
tan,  and  with  a  very  beautiful  handle,  inlaid  in  gold  and 
silver.  His  subjects  were  armed  with  the  “Kampulan” 
a  long  knife  with  a  blade  of  about  30  inches,  also  with  a 
Scabbard,  kept  in  place  by  strings  of  bijuco,  a  native 
plant.  When  the  first  blow  was  struck  scabbard  and  all, 
the  sharp  blade  would  cut  the  “bijuco.”  and  the  two  sides 
of  the  Scabbard  would  fall  to  the  ground.  Also  they  were 
armed  with  a  shorter  knife,  the  ilx)lo,  used  as  a  working 
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tool  in  cutting  obstructions  in  the  jungle.  All  of  these 
knives'  were  kept  sharpened  to  a  razor  keeness. 

The  Gonassi  trail  through  the  dense  jungle  of  26  miles, 
from  Malabang  to  the  Lake  Lanao  region  was  very  nar¬ 
row,  necessitating  parties  traveling  in  opposite  directions 
to  walk  single  file,  in  passing.  The  jungle  abounded  in 
small  jungle  animals  and  every  sort  of  insect,  the  wild 
boar,  wild  monkeys,  large  ground  lizards  and  very  poison¬ 
ous  ground  rats,  scorpions,  tarantulas,  centipedes  and 
poisonous  snakes.  The  largest  of  the  snakes  was  the  py¬ 
thon,  found  in  the  lowest  branches  of  the  trees 
or  dense  undergrowth,  and  lays  in  wait  for  his  victim,  a 
human  being  or  a  good-sized  animal.  Despite  his  mam¬ 
moth  size,  with  great  swiftness  he  wraps  himself  around 
the  victim  and  squeezes  him  to  death.  We  were  always 
on  the  alert  for  this  killer,  whenever  traveling  the  trail. 

My  first  taste  of  dangerous  duty  in  a  most  hostile  terri¬ 
tory  came  soon  after  our  arrival  at  Malabang.  I  was 
ordered  to  reconnoiter  the  jungle,  for  a  distance  of  not 
more  than  10  miles  from  ^lala'bang.  I  was  given  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  twenty-six  men,  a  Doctor,  and  two  friendly 
Coast  Moros,  to  act  as  guides  and  interpreters.  I  well 
remember  the  duty,  for  while  making  camp  for  the  night 
at  aibout  eight  miles  in  the  jungle,  the  Moro  amides  came 
in  and  reported  that  they  had  observed  a  force  of  about 
250  Moros  making  pre])arations  to  attack  and  annihilate 
my  camp.  That  night  was  an  eventful  one.  It  was  hard¬ 
ly  necessary  for  me  to  issue  any  orders,  for  our  defense, 
as  every  man  placed  himself  on  guard,  thereby  encircling 
the  camp,  to  await  the  attack.  Xeedless  to  say  that  no 
one  thought  of  a  night’s  sleep.  To  one  who  has  lived  in 
the  jungle,  night  is  a  fearsome  time,  with  the  howls  of 
jungle  animals  and  the  inky  blackness  making  it  almost 
impossible  to  see  one’s  hand  before  his  face.  Waiting  for 
the  expected  attack  and  knowing  that  we  would  be  greatly 
out-numbered  was  most  nerve-racking.  Also  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  Moros  would  creep  as  noiselessly  as 
possible  through  the  dense  nndergrowtJi  to  the  point  of 
attack.  The  Moros  possessed  no  fire-arms,  depending  on 
hand-to-hand  encounter  with  their  long  Moro  knives. 
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However,  we  were  in  a  way,  glad  when  they  finally 
attacked,  as  a  relief  from  the  tense  waiting,  and  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  their  force  had  been  over-estimated. 
Due  to  the  alertness  of  my  men,  they  were  quickly  driven 
off  by  our  rifle  fire,  and  there  was  but  little  hand-to-hand 
fighting.  Although,  rifle  fire  was  in  most  cases  inaccurate, 
due  to  the  darkness,  yet  !Moros  were  terrified  at  the  sound 
of  fire-arms,  which,  of  course,  was  a  great  advantage  to 
us.  Only  one  of  my  men  was  even  wounded,  this  one  man 
encountering  a  Moro  in  the  undergroivth,  where  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  ensued.  We  had  killed  21  Moros,  and  we  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  had  been  about  100  attacking  us.  Day¬ 
light  was  very  welcome,  and  also  that  the  incident  was 
closed. 

About  a  month  after  our  arrival  at  Malabang,  Colonel 
Baldwin  sent  friendly  Coast  Moro  runners  into  the  in¬ 
terior  to  notify  the  Dattos  of  the  tribes  in  the  Lake  Lanao 
region,  that  he  w’anted  them  to  come  to  Malabang  for  a 
conference,  where  he  would  explain  to  them,  what  the 
exact  future  policy  of  the  United  States  would  be  as  re¬ 
gards  Mindanao  and  the  ^loros.  The  runners  returned 
with  the  information  that  the  Dattos  would  come.  In  a 
few  days  they  began  to  arrive,  about  seven  of  the  most 
powerful  Dattos,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  them.  Each 
Datto  was  accompanied  by  a  body  guard  of  10  to  15  tribesr- 
men  one  of  whom  held  a  large  colored  umbrella  over  the 
head  of  the  Datto  to  shield  him  from  the  hot  rays  of  the 
sun;  another  carried  a  large  brass  inlaid  box  containing 
betel-nut,  lime,  tobacco,  etc.,  for  the  Datto  whenever  he 
desired  to  use  the  ingredients.  Each  Datto  w^as  clothed 
in  very  gorgeous  raiment,  a  jacket  of  many  colors,  and 
skin-tight  pants.  With  the  conference  in  session.  Colonel 
Baldwin  explained  that  the  United  States  now  possessed 
the  Philippines,  due  to  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  and 
Filipino  insurrectos,  and  intended  to  occupy  not  only 
the  coastal  towns  of  Mindanao,  but  also  to  occupy  the  in¬ 
terior  of  ^rindanao,  with  only  one  purpose,  to  open  up 
their  country  to  the  outside  world  and  thus  improve  their 
condition.  That  U.  S.  troops  were  in  Mindanao,  for  peace 
time  purposes,  not  warlike  intentions.  To  all  this,  how- 
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ever,  the  Dattos  showed  great  resentment  at  the  intended 
encroachment  into  their  sacred  Mohammedan  country 
and  returned  to  the  interior,  sullen  and  defiant.  Within 
a  few  days,  the  beating  of  tom-toms  could  be  heard  from 
the  interior,  which  meant  the  summoning  of  the  tribesmen 
to  war  and  to  resist  the  contemplated  invasion  by  these 
“Christian  dogs,” 

Shortly  after  this,  Colonel  Baldwin,  who  was  approach¬ 
ing  retirement  age,  was  relieved  with  orders  to  return  to 
the  United  States,  and  a  young  Cavalry  officer,  Captain 
John  J,  Pershing  of  the  15th  Cavalry,  was  placed  in  com¬ 
mand  of  all  U,  S,  troops  in  Mindanao,  Captain  Pershing, 
had  been  for  a  long  time  previously  on  duty  at  Depart¬ 
ment  Headquarters  at  Zamboanga,  and  was  the  one  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  Philippines  whom  it  was  considered  by  higher 
authority,  as  knowing  the  Moros,  better  than  any  one  else,^ 
He,  at  once,  organized  a  force,  consisting  of  six  companies 
of  the  27th  Infantry,  a  squadron  of  the  ISth  Cavalry,  and 
two  Batteries  of  the  6th  Field  Artillery,  as  an  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force,  to  penetrate  and  occupy  the  Lake  Lanao 
country.  The  column  started  out  from  Malabang,  over  the 
Ganassi  trail,  about  May  1st,  On  May  2d,  they  emerged 
from  the  jungle,  into  the  open  country  and  within  sight 
of  Lake  Lanoa,  a  good-sized  lake.  Here  they  saw  a  large 
Fort  or  cotta,  of  strong  earthwork  construction,  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  hostile  !Moros,  Bed  flags  of  war,  were  flying  from 
the  ramparts.  Taking  up  battle  formation,  the  Infantry 

1  In  those  days  a  Brigade  consisted  of  two  or  more  regi¬ 
ments,  commanded  by  a  Brigadier  General.  The  Expeditionary 
Force  organized  by  Captain  Pershing  was  almost  a  Brigade 
and  would  ordinarily  be  commanded  by  a  Colonel  or  possibly 
a  Brigadier  General.  No  officer  senior  to  Captain  Pershing  was 
with  this  Expeditionary  Force.  Later,  in  1906,  Captain  Pershing 
still  in  Mindanao  was  appointed  a  permanent  Brigadier  General 
of  the  Regular  Army  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Pro¬ 
motion,  in  those  days,  in  the  Regular  Army  was  strictly  made 
by  seniority  from  the  grade  of  2nd  Lieutentant  to  Colonel. 
However,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  law,  was  given 
the  right  to  select  and  appoint  general  officers  of  the  Army 
without  regard  to  seniority  or  even  previous  military  service. 
Should  the  President  so  desire,  he  could  select  a  civilian  to  be 
a  General  Officer.  Captain  Pershing  was  therefore  made  a 
Brigadier  General  from  Captain,  and  never  served  in  the  grades 
of  Major,  Lieutenant  Colonel  or  Colonel. 
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and  dismounted  Cavalry  advanced  under  a  heavy  barrage 
of  Artillery  fire.  After  a  whole  day  of  fighting,  our  troops 
were  within  300  yards  of  the  cotta  and  orders  were  issued 
to  improvise  scaling  ladders,  to  go  over  the  walls.  How¬ 
ever,  as  it  was  late  afternoon,  and  darkness  comes  quickly 
in  the  tropics,  a  very  short  twilight,  the  scaling  of  the 
wall  was  postponed  until  morning.  Bombardment  of  the 
fort  continued  during  the  night.  At  daybreak  there  were 
white  flags  flying  in  place  of  the  red  flags,  and  inside  the 
cotta  were  eighty  Moros,  who  surrendered.  This  engage¬ 
ment  was  called  the  Battle  of  Bayan,  or  the  assault  on 
Fort  Pandapatan.  The  Moro  casualties  were  about  600 
dead,  while  our  forces  suffered  96  killed  and  wounded. 
Two  officers  of  the  27th  Infantry  were  killed,  1st  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Thomas  A.  Vicars,  and  2d  Lieutenant  Albert  L.  Joss- 
man.  Captain  Pershing  immediately  established  camp  on 
the  battleground,  which  was  named  Camp  Vicars.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  months  Captain  Pershing  led  part  of  his 
forces  upon  expeditions  around  Lake  Lanao,  encountering 
some  resistance,  but  he  was  successful  in  subduing  other 
hostile  Horo  forces  in  their  strongholds. 

The  widening  of  the  narrow  mountain  trail  from  Mala- 
bang  to  Lake  Lanao,  a  distance  of  26  miles,  now  became 
of  utmost  importance,  so  that  supplies  from  Malabang 
to  the  interior  through  the  jungle,  could  be  transported 
by  wagons  instead  of  heretofor,  by  pack  mules.  Com¬ 
panies  of  the  27th  Infantry,  under  the  supervision  of 
three  Engineer  Officers,  were  ordered  to  three  widely 
separated  one-Company  camps  to  work  on  this  road  con¬ 
struction.  It  was  a  stupendous  job,  clearing  the  dense 
underbrush,  cutting  down  trees  to  be  used  as  lumber  in 
constructing  many  bridges  of  great  length  over  deep 
ravines  and  rivers.  This  was  all  done  without  the  modern 
methods  now  used  in  clearing  forest  land  and  building 
roads.  Each  Company  Commander  at  the  three  camps 
was  responsible  for  the  completion  of  nine  miles  of  road 
construction.  Working  parties  were  constantly  fired  upon 
during  the  daytime,  by  roving  bands  of  hostile  Moros, 
which  retarded  the  wor'k  to  some  extent.  An  officer  was 
required  to  inspect  the  working  parties  each  day,  and 
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traveling  the  trail  was  extremely  dangerous  on  account 
of  the  possibility  of  being  ambushed.  Almost  every  night, 
the  small  one-company  camps  were  subjected  to  night 
attacks.  Small  numbers  of  Moros  would  crawl  in  the  un¬ 
derbrush  within  firing  distance,  and  after  a  few  shots 
at  random  into  the  company  tents,  would  withdraw. 

Guard  duty  was  especially  wearing  on  our  men,  for  the 
guard  was  doubled  at  night,  and  each  soldier  was  detailed 
for  guard  duty  every  two  or  three  days,  a  most  nerve- 
racking  duty  in  the  inky  blackness  of  the  jungle  night, 
with  the  screeching  noises  of  jungle  animals,  to  say  nothing 
of  possible  surprise  attacks  by  hostile  Moros.  Working 
very  hard  at  road-building  during  the  day,  and  too  fre¬ 
quent  tours  of  guard  duty  at  night,  resulted  in  a  great 
strain,  so  that  malaria  and  dysentery,  took  its  toll  of  our 
men  and  in  a  few  cases,  men  went  temporarily  insane. 
To  add  to  the  .strain,  there  was  a  time  when  orders  came 
from  “higher-up”  which,  I  believe,  originated  in  the  State 
Department,  that  even  though  we  were  fired  upon,  we 
must  not  return  the  fire,  namely  to  show  the  Moros  that 
the  troops  were  not  there  for  war-like  purposes,  but  for 
peace  only.  Of  course  this  was  not  understood  by  the 
war-loving  Moros,  and  we  learned  that  they  considered 
us  as  cowards.  Whether  or  not  this  procedure  of  with¬ 
holding  our  fire  was  always  carried  out,  when  our  men 
were  being  killed,  I  will  leave  to  the  conjecture  of  the 
reader. 

All  our  supplies  at  these  camps  were  brought  by  pack- 
train  from  Malabang,  and  that  one  important  article  to  the 
soldier,  food,  consisted  wholly  of  canned  goods.  Just  once 
in  my  years  service  in  the  jungle  we  feasted  on  fresh 
beef.  It  was  when  a  refrigerator  ship  arrived  at  Mala¬ 
bang,  and  a  supply  of  meat  was  hurriedly  packed  on  the 
back  of  mules,  and  sent  to  us  in  the  interior.  That  it 
was  a  gala  event,  it  is  needless  to  say,  for  the  camp  was 
aroused  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  partake  of  this 
great  luxury,  prepared  by  the  Company  cook.  Had  it  not 
been  eaten  at  once,  it  would  have  spoiled  quickly  in  the 
hot  climate. 

Epidemics  of  Asiatic  cholera  were  of  frequent  occur- 
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rence  among  the  Moros  due  to  their  lack  of  sanitary 
methods.  Rivers  and  streams  in  the  interior  were  all 
jiolluted,  and  as  they  were  the  source  from  which  we  had 
to  depend  for  our  drinking  water,  it  was  necessary  to 
thoroughly  boil  this  water.  Boiled  water  is  not  a  very 
palatable  drink,  and  in  the  hot  climate  where  no  ice  was 
obtainable,  it  was  always  luke-warm.  I  still  remember 
the  delight  in  being  able  to  have  cold,  unboiled  water,  upon 
leaving  Mindanao.  Asiatic  cholera  is  nearly  100  percent 
a  fatal  disease,  and  its  duration  is  only  about  five  hours, 
before  death.  Later,  upon  the  termination  of  my  jungle 
service,  I  was,  for  a  time,  Provost  Marshall  of  the  small 
Moro  settlement  at  Malabang,  the  population  of  which 
was  400.  Within  a  week  or  more,  cholera  had  taken  a  toll 
of  over  300  victims.  However,  due  to  our  excellent  sani¬ 
tary  methods,  only  a  few  cases  occurred  among  our  troops 
and  this  was  because  of  disregarding  orders  by  individual 
soldiers,  who  drank  from  polluted  streams. 

Just  before  our  road  building  and  jungle  service  was 
over,  an  interesting  incident  occurred  at  my  camp.  Moros 
traveling  the  trail  were  stopped  by  our  sentries  and 
searched  for  contraband  articles.  We  had  recently  heard 
that  interior  Moros,  after  attending  the  Moro  market  in 
Malabang,  had  murdered  a  Datto  of  one  of  the  Coastal 
Moro  tribes,  and  had  of  course,  fled  back  into  the  interior. 
In  a  few  days,  six  Coastal  Moros  appeared  at  the  camp 
and  on  questioning  them,  stated  that  they  were  tribesmen 
of  the  murdered  Datto,  and  were  on  their  way  to  find  the 
murderers.  About  three  days  later,  they  reappeared  at 
camp  on  their  way  back  from  the  interior,  and  they 
were  carrying  three  very  long  bamboo  poles.  On  the  top 
of  each  pole  was  the  head  of  a  Moro.  With  fiendish  glee 
and  great  pride,  they  lowered  each  pole  for  my  closer 
examination  of  the  heads.  Moro  justice  had  been  swift 
and  devoid  of  legal  procedure,  in  avenging  the  murder  of 
their  Datto. 

After  almost  a  years  service  in  the  jungle,  and  the  road 
completed,  the  Regiment  was  mobilized  and  took  station 
at  Malabang.  It  was  certainly  fine  to  be  back,  in  what  we 
called  “civilization”  again.  Excellent  nipa  barracks  and 
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officers’  quarters  had  been  -built  during  our  absence,  and 
real  garrison  duty  was  again  enjoyed.  Still,  there  was 
often  some  excitement,  one  being  a  violent  earthquake  and 
a  tidal  wave  following.  It  threatened  to  engulf  the  settle¬ 
ment  at  Malabang  and  our  garrison,  as  we  were  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  open  sea.  Another  incident, 
although  not  one  of  excitement  was  the  sudden  appearance 
of  clouds  of  locusts  or  grasshoppers.  Exactly  like  a  bliz¬ 
zard  and  obscuring  the  sun,  it  lasted  for  two  weeks,  and 
they  disappeared  as  quickly  as  they  had  come.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  high  grass  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Post,  showed 
that  the  grass  had  been  eaten,  and  it  was  as  if  a  scythe 
had  done  the  job  of  grasscutting. 

From  duty  at  Malabang,  I  was  detailed  temporarily  as 
Acting  Quartermaster  at  the  small  coastal  town  of  Parang- 
I’arang,  a  few  miles  south  of  ^lalabang,  and  garrisoned 
temporarily  by  two  companies  of  the  27th  Infantry. 
Later,  I  was  detailed  as  a  member  of  a  General  Court 
^Martial,  which  was  to  journey  to  the  Sulu  archipelago  to 
try  cases  at  Jolo,  Siassi  and  Bengao.  While  at  Jolo,  I 
witnessed,  for  the  first  time,  what  we  had  heard  about. 
That  of  a  Moro  going  “juramentado”  or  “running  amuck.” 
This  situation  exists  as  a  result  of  a  Moro  becoming  hope¬ 
lessly  involved  in  debt,  which  is  considered  a  great  dis¬ 
grace.  The  only  way  in  which  the  transgressor  can  re¬ 
deem  himself,  is  to  shave  his  head,  wear  a  white  turban, 
arm  himself  with  the  long  knife,  called  a  “Kampulan,” 
and  start  on  a  rampage  to  kill  as  many  Christians  as  possi¬ 
ble,  before  being  killed  or  killing  himself.  It  was  the 
!Moro  belief  that  the  more  Christians  he  killed,  the  higher 
would  be  his  seat  in  the  ^lohammedan  Heaven.  The  in¬ 
cident  I  witnessed  was  when  another  officer  and  myself, 
were  leaving  a  building  in  the  town  of  Jolo,  and  were 
attracted  by  a  great  commotion  about  300  yards  away. 
Xatives  scurrying  for  safety,  cried  out  the  word  “juramen- 
tado.”  We  soon  saw  that  the  fanatical  Moro  was  headed 
straight  towards  us,  and  we  too,  endeavored  to  get  out  of 
his  path  and  seek  safety.  We  were  unanned,  except  for 
our  saber,  which  we  prepared  to  use  if  necessary.  How¬ 
ever,  a  Corporal’s  guard  from  the  Jolo  garrison,  hurrying 
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to  the  scene,  got  between  the  Moro  and  us,  greatly  to  our 
relief.  The  Corporal’s  guard  could  have  shot  the  Moro, 
but  apparently  under  orders  to  take  him  alive,  used  the 
bayonet  to  stop  him.  To  show  the  wonderful  tenacity  of 
the  Moro,  with  a  bayonet  from  one  of  the  soldiers,  pierc¬ 
ing  well  into  his  abdomen,  he  reached  and  grabbed  the 
rifle  and  drew  himself  further  into  it,  in  order  to  reach 
the  Soldier’s  body,  for  one  more  blow,  thus  hoping  to  kill 
one  more  Christian.  We  learned  that  he  had  succeeded 
before  meeting  his  own  death,  in  killing  an  American 
Lieutenant  and  two  Filipino  civilians.  At  Jolo,  I 
journeyed,  by  iboat  to  the  islands  of  Siassi  and  Bongao, 
the  two  southernmost  islands  of  the  Philippines,  where 
our  soldiers  were  stationed.  From  Bongao,  I  visited  the 
British  ywssession  of  the  town  of  Sandakan,  on  the  island 
of  Borneo. 

In  July,  1904,  the  27th  Infantry  was  relieved  from 
further  duty  in  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  and 
sailed  for  Manila,  where  Headquarters,  Band  1st  and 
2d  Battalions  took  station  in  the  city  of  Manila,  while 
the  3rd  Battalion,  4  companies,  took  station  at  the  town 
of  Bayambang,  in  the  Province  of  Pangasinan,  Luzon,  100 
miles  north  of  Manila.  As  my  Company  “A”  w’as  of  the 
1st  Battalion,  I  took  station  at  Quartel  Meisic,  old  Spanish 
Barracks,  located  in  the  Binondo  District,  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  It  was  indeed  a  great  contrast  to  our  danger¬ 
ous  service  in  Mindanao.  We  enjoyed  the  military  and 
social  activities  and  advantages  of  a  big  city. 

Being  in  Manila,  I  was  reminded  of  what  might  be 
called  a  link  between  Manila  and  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
It  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  “hey-day”  of  the  old 
clipper  ships,  sailing  out  of  Salem,  and  engaged  in  trade 
with  the  Far  East,  these  vessels  often  made  Manila  their 
destination.  From  Manila,  I  wrote  to  a  relative  of  mine 
in  Salem,  one  Captain  John  Felt,  a  retired  Sea  Captain 
then  about  90  years  of  age.  In  reply,  he  wrote  me  a  most 
interesting  letter,  in  which  he  described  Manila  in  1832. 
This  was  his  flrst  voyage,  as  a  “cabin  boy,”  and  his  ship 
arrived  in  ^klanila  Bay,  after  a  six  months  voyage,  from 
Salem. 
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Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Servant  op  the  People.  By  Claude 
Moore  Fuess.  1952,  363  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New 
York :  Columbia  University  Press.  Price,  $5.00. 

Dr.  Fuess  has  written  a  timely,  well  documented  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Joseph  B.  Eastman  who  served  on  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  for  twenty  five  years  and  was  National 
Director  of  Defense  Transportation  when  he  died  in  1944. 
“The  respect  which  official  Washington  paid  to  Eastman  as 
Director  of  Defense  Transportation  is  a  fine  example  of  what 
character  in  a  public  figure  can  accomplish.  His  sturdy  and 
impregnable  independence,  his  forthright  thinking  and  his 
indifference  to  pressure  groups,  his  avoidance  of  political 
intrigues,  his  dislike  of  publicity — all  these  gave  him  a  stand¬ 
ing  which  inspired  confidence.  Much  of  what  Eastman  did 
was  unsensational  and  failed  to  make  the  arresting  headlines 
reserved  for  presidents  and  their  cabinet  ministers.  But 
work  like  his  is  essential  for  the  efficient  operation  of  our 
increasingly  complex  government.  Although  Eastman  was 
not  picturesque  or  dramatic,  he  set  an  inspiring  example 
for  others  to  follow — one  by  which  they  could  measure  them¬ 
selves.  His  quiet  independence,  his  lofty  conception  of  offi¬ 
cial  duty,  his  extensive  vision,  his  intellectual  and  moral 
integrity,  his  genuine  humility — traits  not  often  found  in 
combination  in  one  personality — were  admired  by  all  those 
who  came  within  his  range.  There  has  been  no  finer  public 
servant,  strictly  as  such,  in  our  time.” 

Dr.  Fuess,  former  headmaster  of  Phillips  Academy  in  An¬ 
dover,  attended  Amherst  College  at  the  same  time  as  Eastman 
and  was  personally  acquainted  with  him  in  later  years.  Dr. 
Fuess  has  made  good  use  of  the  abundance  of  material  at 
his  disposal  and  has  quoted  freely  from  Eastman’s  letters 
and  voluminous  published  reports  and  has  gathered  many 
impressions  from  the  people  who  knew  Eastman.  These 
Dr.  Fuess  has  welded  into  a  clear  cut  picture  of  a  construc¬ 
tive,  almost  indispensable  man  against  a  turbulent  back¬ 
ground  of  the  transportation  field  and  politics.  Recom¬ 
mended  to  all  libraries. 
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Who  Lived  Here?  Text  by  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Ilowe.  Photo¬ 
graphs  by  Samuel  Chamberlain.  1952,  139  pp.,  quarto, 
cloth,  illus.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  and  Company.  Price, 
$5.00. 

This  is  the  story  of  thirteen  New  England  houses  and 
their  occupants.  Mr.  DeWolfe  Howe  with  humor  and  under¬ 
standing  has  given  concise  and  aj)preciative  accounts  of  the 
people  who  have  imparted  character  and  feeling  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  houses.  The  many  photogra|)hs  of  Samuel  Chamberlain 
add  immeasurably  to  the  book.  They  are  his  usual  beauti¬ 
ful  exterior  and  interior  shots.  One  of  the  houses  of  Essex 
County  interest  is  the  Bradstreet  house  in  North  Andover. 
This  house  was  built  by  Simon  Bradstreet,  husband  of  Anne, 
the  poetess,  in  1666  after  his  first  house  burned.  Anne  lived 
here  until  her  death  in  1672.  It  now  belongs  to  the  North 
Andover  Historical  Society.  Of  particular  interest  is  the 
“Old  Manse”  in  Concord  where  Hawthorne  lived  for  a  time ; 
also  the  “Mansion  House”  or  “Elmwood”  as  it  was  later 
known  where  Elbridge  Gerry,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  lived.  This  will  make 
an  excellent  gift  book.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 


